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PREFACE. 


Ar a time when the minds of men 
are peculiarly occupied with the 
important objects of law and go- 
vernment, I have thought that the 
following Work might not be con- 
sidered as a trivial, or even as an 
useless undertaking. It has appear- 
ed to me, that an accurate survey of 
the governments of Sparta, and of 
Athens, might be deemed a curious 
and an interesting speculation, by 
all those, at least, who engaged in 
the study of politics, would wish to 


consult the history of nations, and 
a2 


or ns PREFACE. 


the experience pf, ages. With the 
view of affording some assistance to 


108e readers who may have | 


less leisure than myself to dy ths 
subjects of which I have treated in 
this volume, 1. undertook to write 
it; andi if I have failed in executing | 
this very laborious task. the author, 
and not the materials from vrhich he 
wrote, will be liable to censure: 
; quainted with the ancients, with 
their laws, their manners, and their 
customs, de mands no animadver- 5 
den, er luaradon. For as Sigo 
nius hath observed in his preface 5 
to his ee tee on the 
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. | "PREFACE. , 0 
80 many monuments of virtue and 
prudence yet to be found amidst 
the ruins of antiquity, from. which 
we might learn great and important 
lessons, both in public and private 
life, chat we ought anxiously to. ap- 
ply ourselves to the study of the an- 
cients, and to mo ew Glen of 
ene exam 

Wil Kia the preveine Work, 
I have only farther to observe, that 
as it has been written at no very ad- 
vanced period of life, I hope it will 
; meet with the candour of the learn- 


ed; and should it be honoured with 


1 7 24 : 
9 iin 4 


cdeir approbation, I shall say with 


exultation, in the language of Tully, 
Quis reprehendet nostrum otium, 


. 


vi ' PREFACE. 
qui in eo, non modo nosmetipsos 
** hebescere et languere nolumus, 
e ed etiam ut plurimis prosimus 
7 enitimur ? '—* Who will blame 


the manner in which we employ 
the hours of our leisure, who, 
<< even in them, are not only un- 
« will ing to suffer ourselves to be- 
** come dull and languid, but ven | 
aim at the improvement ofothers?ꝰ 
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HEN we consider the misfortunes gene- 
rally attendant upon war, we are led to 
dread its eventual, and to lament its neces- 


number and the variety of those | 
tunes to which it has given birth. But 
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2 REVIEW OF THE 


8 rather the ambition of individuals, has 
caused torrents of human blood to flow, 
almost without interruption, through the 
long succession of revolving ages, it be- 
comes the duty of a legislator to provide for 
events, and to turn a certain ee least, 
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In examining hs political i institutions of 
Lycurgus, we are surprised to find that war 
was, oratleast appears tohave been, themost 
important object of his legislation; and we 
cumstances, and upon what principles, the 
Spartan lawgiver was induced to discou- 

rage the arts of peace, in order to inspire 
his country men with the love of military 
glory. This inquiry will be the object of 
the present chapter. It is an investigation 
which seems to me, to be extremely im- 
portant in reviewing the government of 
Sparta; and I trust it will not appear uns 
interesting to those who are accustomed to 
the labours of political and historical re- 
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most eee 
| would be an unwise, and probably a vain at - 
tempt; but to examine the cauxes which 
appear to have induced Lycurgus to bestow 
so much of his attention upon war; is an in- 
quiry which may fairly be allowed to cu- 
gity, and which beer wy enied 
critical investigation. A Sb OW 
Among the numerous athens who 1 
written b the Spartan gevernment, 1 
have to lament, that few have thrown 
any light upon this important question. 
From the scattered rays, however, which I 
ave been enabled to collect, I am inclined 
to o believe, that the attention paid by Ly- 
zurgus' to military affairs, may be ens 
aseribed to the five fer erbe, pram 


weden upon the 
2 y, To the Ht ncinain f u. 


4 REVIEW or THE 


Fourthly, To their situation with respeet 
Fifthly, To the desire Which Lycurgus 
meemastoharenad, ftrendering — 
men braye; virtuous, and independent. 
A. Ihe internal state of a country. _ | 
easily be admitted, ought in a great degree 
to guide a legislator, hoth in the choice and 
in the formation of his laws. If the com- 
monwealth be rich and flourishing, its civil 
institutions will probably bear the stamp of 
its prosperity. Regulations relative to trade 
and to manufactures, establisghments: for the 
encouragement of the useful arts, and pri- 
vileges granted to industrious ingenuity, 
will mark the labours of the politician, who 
legislates for a nation already rich in the 
possession of a fertile territory, and in the 
acquisitions of an extensive es. 
But if, on the other hand, poverty retards 
the progress of the arts and sciences, 8 
if barbarism still holds her iron reigi 
amidst an unpolished people, the legisla- 


tor must in that cas 


alive. 5 


rudeness of the times in which he 169] and 
| moo hi nnterenalicdeang to chẽ rde 
gre of refinement᷑ utta ned by these; hose 
situation he tial Endeavor to amelierate? 
We learn from "ncivnt authörs! chat 


tha 


bw in Metiens Ae * been wwe 
the city, ad in timults which '6ccasion- 
ally interrupted "the reign of che la N. 


and too ignorant, as well as too türbulent, 
85 to wall in the quiet paths' of science and 
philoso phy,” the Spartans manifested/ from 
earliest perio of thei? history, their al 
love of warlike'enterprize, their 

te pt of "danger, and their am- 
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ins had ben duch exert in domes: 
e — not often or 

change the martial temper of those rude = 
Warriors, for whom he had undertaken;to 
legislate,; but he might divert their atten-, 
don green — 3 the F erm, and 
advantage of fl * country. 111 li PATH 
let only the disposition of the acede 
mans war, but their i norance 
arts of peace, of commerce, and of a CUl- 
ture, must have rendered the almost mili· 
tary, laws, of Lycurgus extremely well. fit- 
ted for. his rude. and restless countrymen, 
There, was nothing at Sparta which could 
soften the mind, or Which could teach it 
that elegance, and that refinement . 
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of Europe: 


2 eee then of ee am 
inclined to believe that the internal s 
of Sparta, and the disposition of its inha- 
bitants, may be considered as the first cause 
which induced Lycurgus te dedicate 80 
much of his attention to militar 
II. The effects af climate 


ous, writer oF shown the powerful affects 


bo 0 ne upon the nice — 


upon the manners, dhe customs, and the 
opinions of men. 
In those countries 5 of the. 8 e 
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extinguishes the desire; and destioys tile 
power of exertion. The organs, by too 
much relaxation, are rendered feeble and 
delicate. Hence the impressions of sense 
are stronger, and the influence of the ima- 
gination more powerful. In the ruder cl. 
mates of the north, the exact reverse is the 
case. The understanding is more efficient ; 
but the feelings are less acute, the imagina- 
tion is less elegant, and the taste less cor- 
rect. The rigours of the climate, and the 
sterility of the soil, cannot be compensated 
ſor, in the abovementioned nm r 
the efforts of human industry. 2655 

We shall perhaps be — too much 
Ames wem, if we pretend to remark 
the force of these natural causes in the nar- 
row compass of ancient Greece, of which 
the limits, as has been observed by an able 
_ writer, bore no proportion to the fame. 
But when we "ve 9 n Strabo 
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44 how mach that judicibis 


to say upon almost 
every eee ten: eee 
not find ouree es materidlly wrong in a 
buting some part of that difference bod 
existed in the chara 
as physical influence of soil and: climate. 
The The government of Thebes was not very 
mlike that of Athens, and yet is it possible 


to) how, r n mental opposition, 


; if by their laws, their 


manners, , and their customs, they evinced 


an eccentricity of character which marked 
chem wut as a went Ee FO 

effects of eines causes, and for the influ- 
en e of climate and eee e di rot 
2 r strabe 
arren®, its rugged surface 


ter of each republio7to | 
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from the amen e: and the f 


— rey armeophere of «billy 
country”. The people of Lacedemon 
thus rendered robust and healthy ; their 
vigorous limbs were braced by the 1 
perate coolness of es ee, their 


From this investigation then it appears, 
that the climate stimulated the mind to IC. 
nn but that the soil gave no £ 


will avickis decay. M becomes as 
it were, the sole eee can oc- 


| —— eee that | 
r oa Switzerland (and of Ca- 


— eee eee. — 
that the hardy troops of Cyrus were 
enabled to unite under the dominion of 
that monarch, the most powerful kingdoms 
——— eee e ee 


made Spartans, end which rendered 3 
| A gt: li cats 167 as 880 
3 — can alone 


neither b be'-jugtified by reason, nor con- 
firmed . But ue a ib 
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Wande oituartbabofiman/4s Pp pro un 
ous to the most 1 and — 

eee eee ee 
upon. the character of che Spartans; und 


8 3 their laws; their man- 


mann ountdmy;"niay theretbre be 
— * much of his arteritioii 


to military affair. At dil < 38 


30 _ ——— commerce Un the 
us no very a0 rate — Homer, 
while he celebrates the superior valour F 


and in commerce the great 


poet speaks of the Trojans, he describes 
5 e g eee, e n were 


appear: ade, _— before! the 
walls of: Ilium, not TOY = hope of 


| mnddicinniace as dichonourable:: the few 
luxuries they enjoyed, seem to have been 
the produce of their own country, where 
existed. A modern author, however, seems 
Troy, the Greeks traded with the richest 
nations of the East. Homer, indeed, gives 
us reason to imagine that his countrymen 
arried on some intercourse with the 

e and Pausanias seems to have 

5 believed thats their commerce was ex- 
tended even to the borders of India 1 
am however very much inclined to suspect, 
about the time of the Trojan war, was 
very far from being considerable. By what 
a Nene the: e ae hordes 


Tyre ? had- they 3 of — 
and Silver, any superfluous ee 


matrials which they might ebe far 
eee eee. | 
wards-became the'storehouse of republican 
Rome; but Greece was yet ignorant of the 
arts; her fields were uncultivated, and 
her people uncivilized. If the Phenicians 
traded to any extent with the Hellenian 
some profitable traffic. The richest and 
most industrious merchants. of the East, 
would scarcely have resigned the golden 
der to gather olives on the sandy plains of 
_ or to steal n wild bee _ 
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5 mugedifies upon this subject; adduces as a 
proof of the commerce carried on by the 
early Greeks, that«they. were in the mw 
| 5 purple garment. 
bylium; which eee 
the Phenigians was celebrated 
renin — ancient world for its cost- 
liness and beauty. But however ex- 
pensive this article: of luxury might have 
been, we e . in the * 
commanding her at i ants 
: nk: the palaco with -pur- 
ple or crimson carpets This bespeaks 
noſcommon eee e Shall we then 
sol easily acquiesce in believing that the 
richest manufactures of Asia were poured 
with such profusion into Greece, ere yet 
she had emerged from barbarism? or shall 


” 1 
we suppose that the needy mistress of a 


barren island was enabled; to display, in 
a humane; einwad he most n 
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ded a ct It is 


han; e this Was! employed- by 


From the — war eee 
curgus, it is not probable'tliat the Greeks 


cause Homer, who is always a poet, and 
have remarked it, if any important change 
had taken place upon the commercial system 


„ eee, dee, ed | 
tis own nn e rrio7? Artis t ore 
the least inclined to e, and . 


mained the longest either ignorant of its 
advantages, or dismayed at is difficulties. 


This we may easily imagine, when we 
ahiclicheate- | 
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comi ene gol 
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ition, nor the aituation edles, 
stem. Th minds of that bb eee 
ambition, eee 
productions of their o country 
vWere sufficient to supply the necetsities of 
a hardy and frugal race, robust by nature, 
and temperate by habit, who had no luxu- 
rious appetites to indulge, and no extrava- 
gant desires to grat ix. 
The little disposition of the Spantans to 
commerce may therefore be reckoned the 
third cause which determined Lycurgus to 
stow so much of his attention on military 
orbits AM. b onA to 
IV. It would be difficult 16: state, with 
any degree-of-precision, the political situa- 
— 


GS _ 3 


since the war of Troy b a 
but little light on those ages which immedi- 
ately succeeded. We learn, however, from 
Thucydides; that the return of the Hera · 
clidz; the most important revolution which 
place about eighty years after the conquest 
of the kingdom of Priam. The descendantg 
of Hercules, reviving their claims tothe ter- 
ritoryof Peloponnesus, invaded and gubdued 
the whole of that peninsula, if we except the 
mountainous and pastoral region of Arca- 
dia. This conquest produced a very consi- 
derable change in the laws, and even in the 
language of Greece. The Dorian and o- 
lian tribes transferred to the more ſertile 
provinces of Argos and Messenia, the rude 
simplicity of the ancient Ionia. They di- 
vided among themselves the kingdoms 
of Agamemnon and Menelaus; and they 
compelled the ancient inhabitants to seek 


phones ecu ina of Nami 211077 
The events which followed rian 


conquest, were such as miglit — 
expected. The regular form of monarchy, 
which ue deere re establish itself un- 
der W vn Was nod det m- 
dent mene ach ener u 


: 
— 


dehsthutewef ei r 

authority of the Amphietyenii, gradually 

introduced Aa more paeific system among | 

the rival republics of the Grecian wor 
C2 


B Tyranny „ the. governm nt 
— enomir 
partial Gros, it appears, chat in His 
ANC bots A me 


- «Bux albough — . )abit 
had abolished the regal tl 


- pbnitrbak — ack Still! 1 

tended for that away, she was unable any 

longer to maintain. Eleia by the wisdom 

— had become not the least im- 
20 


tinued a formidable enemy to the Doria 
invaders. en fortunate | in its elta 
and — en, — 2 
Amme W $6 undation, of its 


Ir | 3 ann Avi pmald off 3!:; 
From is outline, therefore, of the ate 
of Greece: in the age of Lycurgus, the po- 


licy of that eee in mne, mah 
attention to military affairs, is sufficiently 
evident. Divided into a ne of hoxtile 
and warlike republics, Greece could scarcely 
admitted any pacific system, within 
her agitated. bosom. Elis indeed had ac- 
quired an extraordinary exemption: but 
the safety of Elis was the tribute paid by 
barbarism to zuperstition; nor was Heis; 
itself always proteeted from the cala br 
of war. en auch SORE Wem the proc 
and the palitica 


8 Loa 

nod to o we — he may be very well 
ed that Lycurgus did not deserve 
all the blame, which has been thrown upon 

him by various authors; yet I should be 
sorry to pass over without notice another 
cause, which appears to me to have had 
considerable influence on the mind of that 
legislator, and which probably might in a 
great measure induce ann the 
martial spirit of the Lacedemonians. We 
are told by Plutarch, that Lycurgus eln 
first into Crete, and afterwards W 
Minor, in order, says the biographer, that 

he might compare the manners of the Io- 
nians with those of a people governed by the 
laws of Minos. The lawgiver of Sparta de- 
cided, as might have been expected, an 
vour of the eee, :entious 


| $PARTAN "GOVERNMENT. my 
urious lives of the Ionians offended his 


stern morality ; pris he regarded perhaps 


with a barbarous conten: — 


| which had e into all the effeminate and 
voluptuous: vices of eastern luxury, must 
have appeared to the Spartan legislator as 
. ence of those refinements, which distin- 
guided the poliehed manners ofthe Aae 
0 Was abs ee his a into 
Crete and Asia Minor, that Lycurgus was 
confirmed in his design of encouraging 
the natural disposition of the Spartans for 
war; and I think the desire of rendering 


his 8 7 virtuous, and inde- 


rar Aae finished the inquiry, TO 
it was my business in this chapter to make: 


24 _ © © REVIEW OF TER 
and ate reader wi find that I have 


not been employed in a fruitless.or unin- | 


teresting investigation. 
Gia Who have eee co 
the subject of the present chapter, will 
I chink, condemn eee the great 
attention paid by Lycurgus to military af- 
fairs. - Although they may justly look upon 
war in the abstract, as a very great, and 
severe calamity; yet when they reflect 
upon the situation of Sparta, they will 
not, perhaps, think that Lycurgus acted 


either without wisdom, or without po- 


licy. They will remember, that it was by 
his laws, his countrymen became a great 
and warlike people, and were distinguished 


by that noble pride, and that manly virtue, 


which gave to the Spartan name so high 
an elevation; an elevation not obtained aid 
the uninterrupted career of conque 


| preserved by the unremitting E of poli | 


cy; but allowed Winne. 


a men to those gen rou 


the breast of en which techclemeney 


to the victor, and fortitude to the vanquish- 


ed i ALS Wigan with. the pride of 
Which for five suc- 
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mon was copied from that of Crete ; and 
Aristotle affirms without reserve, that Ly- 
curgus imitated the example of Minos. 
Polybius, however, has differed from all 
these writers : that historian denies that 


any great analogy existed between the laws 


of the two states. He observes, that three 


things principally marked the character and 


government of the Lacedemonians. 

ist. Their equality of wealth; 

adly. Their contempt of riches ; . 
zZaͤly. Their hereditary monarch 7. 


P LAro, Ephorus, Pausanias, and Strabo, - 
maintain, that the government of Lacede- 


— 
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resembled the Spartans in none of these 

Ei ls Those islanders had no equal di- 
vision of property, they held eee 
estimation; and their chief ma y 
elective, instead of being rn The 
historian then proceeds to speak of the Cre- 
tan government, and with some severity 
bann it e ra either " _ or. 
imitation 36 

Of all he hows opinions is Polybius ho 
opposed upon this subject, Aristotle appears 
to have been the most accurately —_— - 
ed with this curious question. Politics 
were considered by the Greeks, not as the 
least important branch of philosophy; and 
the civil history of nations appears to have 
been particularly familiar to the mind of 
Plato's school. In his second book of Laws, 
of the ancient republics; and among others 
hespeaks at some length upon that of Sparta. 
A Eagan ould be 
ſeri to determ os: "ow . of. 


Let it not, however; bs Kwan that 
in what I have here said, I have meant to 
throw any rash, or general censure upon 
the illustrious Peripatetic. Aristotle is the 
hierophant, who discloses to the initiated 
few, the arcana of Grecian literature. In 
his Politics he has unfolded the art of go- 
vernment z and in ene ahn 

L. eee cena that che rgu- 
ments employed by Polybius; to prove that 
Luycurgus did not borrow any of his laws 
from Minos, appear to me, if not altogether 


conclusive, at least ne route 
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cert — others, he must ne- 
— of those 
and of thost Who have Sone 
re ssldom formed 
| isdom of "any. The 


to speak of one in politics or morals. I am 
therefore led to believe, that as Lycurgus 

80 consulted the legal 
: as Crete was the 
© that this is the 
ho his laws AN be 
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ment I have just now — that T have 
not the _ ene in believing, that 
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f He! eee 
think that to prove the truth of this sup 
enen ere corroborate the opi- 

Aristotle, with respect to Crete, N 
to ae tee in- 


The first een a 1 mean · to give, 
concerns the laws established at — | 
with regard to women, whose priv it 
would appear from nnen 
at Lacedemon than in any other part of 
reece . I think I shall be able to trace 
this ber the deen mn n 
dee origin. kg! ins! $37 £65) | 
We Purope v was yet Aeneas 

| Fonts an æra, upon Which history 
has throw but little light, Asia ee 
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ment, and the civilization of Asia. The 


arts and the learning, which flourished in the 
the rigours of Oriental. deapotiem.; þ and it 
may be supposed, that their genial i 


oontributed in some agree; to allevatothe 


en ofthe ee 15 

But the licht of 8cience: Was » did 
stream of learning, of refinement, and of 
legislation, had directed its course towards 


Euxine,; sion“, by he industry of the 
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commerce; and Tyre, not less celebrated, 
vas rendered the common mart of sur- 
rounding nations. Lydia soon became in- 
structed in the refinements of the Upper 
Asia; Ionia indulged in all the luxuries, to 
which it seemed to be invited by nature; 
and the city of Crœsus disputed for supe- 
riority in + "HY and r with 
en . 

Such was the state of Asia wah deen 
gus visited that continent. Now it appears 
to me, that whent his great lawgiver ac- 
corded so many privileges to the Spartan 
women, he evidently copied the example 


of the Asiatics. In proportion as men are 


refined, the female sex is treated with 
greater humanity and attention. There 
can be little doubt then, but that the treat- 
ment of the women in Asia was much 
milder than in Europe, where en, 
still preserved its way RN ee 
From all we know e of the 
ancient Greeks at the present day, it appears 
that, especially in the early ages, women 
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ich politer aber 1 conceded to then, 
It does not seem to me, that the English 
uch altered the meaning 
of Homer, in a celebrated passage; and 
the language of Hesiod needs not to be 
aggravated by any modern mysogynist. 
The example of his own countrymen, could 
not have led Lycurgus to grant those pri- 
vileges to the female sex , for which Aris- 
totle has so severely censured him. We 
learn indeed from Plutarch, that the other 
women of Greece reproached the Spartan 
ladies for that authority, which they some- 
times might indiscreetly exercise. You , 
Lacedemonians are the only women, said 
a female stranger, who govern the men.“ 


“Because, replied the wife of Leonidas, 
« we alone bring forth men “.“ If the Spar- 
tan women were really allowed so many 
privileges by Lycurgus, they were indebted 
to the example of Asia, rather than of 
Europe; and I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing my belief — we e Lacedemonian law- 
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giver might see very good cause, during his 
, __ nj 1 for — to extenuate the 


II. The mend instance einen 1 ow to 
give, is from Plutarch. It relates to the 
military, being separated from all other 
professions at Sparta, in imitation of * 
custom of the Egyptians. 

The history of Egypt is kd con- 
nected with that of Greece. Almost every 
thing that was improved by Grecian inge- 
nuity, seems to have been originally dis- 

contemplating the amazing spectacle of 
Egypt, that abode of wonders, and that re- 
gion of mystery. Credulity itself recoils, 
when it hears of the stupendous works, 
which at once attested the power and the | 
ene of the country of Sesostris. 
But it Was not in their public duildings a 
8 N their canals, or their mme rt 
the Egyptians „ their greatnes: 
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proves Ar che art — and 


their institutions, both civil — 
marked N out as a great and en 
ae 1 Th 71 A {168 4.5 7 . r 3.1 1 a, 4 


Among dhe mot remarkable of the 
Egyptian laws, may be reckoned that 
which separated into different classes, those 
who were not employed in the same pro- 


fession. In this respect the Egyptians had 


much the advantage of the early Greeks, 
who at length, however, appear to have 


imitated their example in this particular. 


Hlerodotus, indeed, has doubted whether 


or not the Greeks copied from the Egyp- 


s; but some respect- 


able authors, among whom is Plutarch, seem 


to have thought that Lycurgus established 


a similar law at Laced 


emon, entirely from 


the example of Egypt. There is indeed 
every reason to believe, that the Spartan 
lawgiver had visited the borders of the 
Nile; and it appears that he was the first 


* 
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5 ger e eee „We 
know that at Athens, for ages after the 
time of Lycurgus, the pe Mc 
ried on several nrofessione 
time; and that Soeiites hinizcls FONG wo 
cised'the chisel, and wielded the word, be- 
ſore he taught c ese in eee 
ee e 0 Jerodotus mai that 
Greeks: might baus been taught to. 
Rane een thi aun ps 
thians ; but is it not more likely, that in 
this, 29 ane many otherinetuyes, Greece 
ld rather have been instructed by 
— than by those barbarous [hordes 
which over-ran the sandy deserts of Asia? 
From the statement I have now made, I 
n it must evidently appear, that Ly- 
1 . 
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he copied some of his civil 


Sparta. But ame beemaly 


from the example of Ionia, and of Egypt, 

compressed, as itwere, into one system, the 
formed for the political happiness of man? 
Fam therefore, upon the whole, inclined to 
agree with the 
advanced concerning the similarity of the 
governments; hough 
an n 8 1 ———— be 
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RISTOTLE has severely censured 
laws, which were nm N Lyenrgus: 
K. But the 8 impartial 
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that there does not appear to me to be 
either much consistency,or much a 


in the statement made by t that philosopher. 
The great critic has RAW the 5 pa- 


Derangce, : heic | Bok. 
Plato and 9 dick ala the 
manly virtues which distinguished the 
Spartan character. But when he speaks of 
the women, he reprobates their ee 
and luxurious manners: he censures their 
love of ostenta inn their pride and thee 
ae to shan 

sensibility; corrupt eee a me 0 | 
and luxurious without elegance. mean 

Such is the picture which Aristotle has 

given us of the manners of ee eee — 
Sparta. Now, if I be not mistaken, the 
Stagyrite has somewhere laid it down as a 
rule, that where the one sex is corrupted, 
the other either is, or will soon become 80. 
1 would therefore ale, by what m 


3 eee eee 
— eee. 


1 — nme 
mothers, whose constitutions were en- 
feebled by their guilty pleasures, that Ly- 
curgus hoped to rear a race: of Warriors in 

every ER d Or Was 1 in the 

Ma om eee, eee 
temn the luxuries of Asia u mn 7 > ro3thg 
For my own part, I must confess I am 
at a loss to imagine the luxuries,of a city, 
where the use of gold and silver was abo- 
mn * ne eee 
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upon this subject. The great biog 
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the n ladies were 
be demanded, nn nn 


When a daughter of the Heraclides: 1 


—_— in pang "contbats eee, r 


9 eee 
that Plutarch has differed from Ariatotls 


contends, that the Spartan women were 
patterns of moral virtue. In his own words, 
« Sparta was the throne of modesty. Nolli- 
centiousness was there permitted, no lux- 
ury was there indulged 7 0 3-1 1 anorts 

But however unjust the asperities of Aris 
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What can be cd in deſenoe of h oa 
—_— zustom,: 


to perish in the desert? by no law, either 

mn on divine; can such a crime be ex- 
ctioned ; policy rejects it as un- 

wre; humanity a it as barbarous. 

The applause given to those . "RO 
committed theft without immediate. | 
tion, was another an both upon the man- 


of men, who d were to live in a state of al- 
litary pre Kh it was not a den of rob” 
. There ere in aii maceties ertai 
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ar was tel ler the 8, b 3 
phers, — its historians. Xeno- 
phon, with less moderation than might have 
berty enjoyed by the Athenian slaves; and 
feared not eee n the e, 
mme 2SSi0N ae tram · 
hg abandoned. -- 8 YEE: l off a 

But the treatment of Satin at Athens 


was mild and gentle, in comparison of the 


hardships endured by the suffering Helotæ . 
These unfortunate servants of unfeeling 
masters, were treated with more than 
savage cruelty. Their lives and fortunes | 
were at the disposal . for whom they | 
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: rA SO EHE r. 4g 
tled \withour reward, and laboured with- 
t e. Their numbers were o- 
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was no appeal rom policy to mercy, 
If it had not been attested hy a writer, 
23 of fight au | 
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lotæe 1— e- 
pelled to inebriate themselves, says the 
biographer, in ander to ahow to the youth 
— AIIIIER tion. 
In this state, mme minds were 


in al its — was nner Fl 


was to learn morality ? 


Surely its better to teach the love of vir- 


kc e eee 
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the ambuahes%0 frequently} derne, un- 
were employed in the cultivation of those 
thered for themselves, the Spartans rushed 
an the I where they were con- 


jevgrh upon anaject which tithe. isg 
observed, in the language of Plutarch, that 
at nere men lived in the extremes 
of ee freedom | 

eee us now turn our attention to thoe 
have decervedly placed him by the cide of | 
Numa and of Solon. 


The second establishme 0 | 
” curgus, ys Plutarch, was ae ue ge we 


pony point of view, RY mts which 
mankind have received from the use of the 
Precious metals, we shall not perhaps | 
e eee 5 OO 2258 
occasion. If money has contributed to t 
comfort of-mankind by ſlitting their 
and ifit has 3 rendered this vt arhd! Sciences 
more g. At n e ene in- 
eee by rewarding industry, but hy 
dividing into innumerable . the 
pursuits and occupations of men; it has 
also given birth to some of the most violent 
of those passions which distract and agitate 
the soul, and which stifle in the human 
breast its noblest affections. 
„ check 
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ca as remark on each woe · worn visage, 
me traces left by care- creating avarice. It 
is this which multiplies griefs in the cot- 
Ait is this which imbitters disappoint- 


went in d palace. What is re — 
Aissolves the bonds of a MPa and 
| — while it Nt the sordid heart, 
formeroy ? It tis gold —hat ale vemblance 


fections and that ungern Baal, worship- 
ai a el ee = 
5 1/0 nm eee bn 1 297 = 
_  'Twixt natural son and ire] thou bright defer. . 
r thou valiant Mars! 
| Thou ever young, fresh, loved, Kee ie e 
W pose bush doth thaw che Tonzecrated vn 
That Hes on Diat's lap! thou visible god, 
That soulderest close impossibilitiee s. 
And mak'sﬆ them kiss l that speak'st with eve Ne. 
| OR payer 1 0 thou och of hearts, de. 
2 | There may b be some reason tothink that OE 
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It is true, in 
deed, the. | Lacedemonians soon became 
of Greece no e —; visited eee ed 


The refinements: of philosophy more. 3 
known at Sparta; nor were the subt tie 


of metaphysics understood. But virtue was 
respectedpatriotism flourished and the 
social affections were cultivated. The in- 
solence of ambition was repressed, and che * 
sordidness of avarice was unknown. f 

Plutarch has justly praised the institution 
of the public tables, at which the assembled 
citizens of Sparta daily partock of the same 
Frugal: fare. The repasts of these rude 
warriors, may perhaps appear ridiculous to 
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such as value themselves on their refine- 
ment; but after wit has exhausted its 
pleasantry, and vanity laid aside her smile, 
wisdom will find much to applaud and to 
admire in this institution. 

There was a custom among the Lacede- 


monians dictated by nature, and approved 


" by morality, which more polished nations 

have admired, but never imitated. I allude 

to the respect paid by the Spartans to age. 
Neither wealth nor titles were esteemed at 
and propensities of men flowed in their na- 
tural channels. Age was venerated, and 
therefore youth was tractable. Experience 
was consulted, and therefore wisdom was 
practised. The aged and infirm were re- 
spected, and therefore the young and the 
middle-aged, looked forward with satisfac- 
tion, and without fear, tothe decline of years. 
To give one hour of comfort to the pale 
victim of adversity, and to cheer with one 
transient gleam of joy, the evening of life, 
* surely to be among the Pleasures, 
E 2 


9 4 e . 794 IDA 4c - 
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5 nuxvixw or rhE 
as they are IF the Gin: 175 um- 9 


_ | 
The e of var votive with 
care over the conduct of all its members. 


The camp to a. Sparta in was the scene ne of 


his luxury; the city was the place of his 
toils, his labours, and his hardships To 


every hour of the day its particular business 


was allotted. The sweets of leisure were 
unknown. The genius of the poet could 
only sbar under the strict guidance of 
the laws *; and the passion of the lover 
was indulged only by stealth. The haughty 
nishing, and of extirpating every sentiment 


wich breathed not the love of war. The 


stern lawgiver of the Lacedemonians dic- 


| tated to the Will, not to the understanding. 


He specified every enjoyment which the 
people might indulge; and made laws to 
regulate not only the actions, but the pas- 
sions of men. He affected to determine the 
boundaries of grief and joy. He set limits 


| to'the fondnew of parental afection and 


a. 


turned even the tide of nature where it 


flowed contrary to his system. The Spar- 
tans followed his injunetions in every re- 
spect, with an almost implicit obedience. 


He wished them to become warlike, and 
their lives were dedicated to the military 


profession. He prescribed to them a mode 


of speech, and none other was afterwards 
known in Sparta. He took from them their 


gold and silver; and the people remained 
.content and happy. 'He recommended to 
them temperance and frugality ; and lux- 


ury was: banished from among them. He 


wished them to be great, and they were so. 

In spite of the defects which obscure the 
lustreof his name, Lycurgus has been deser- 
vedly ranked among the greatest of ancient 


lawgivers. Too desirous perhaps of pro- 


moting the military glory of his country- 
men, he was sometimes too little attentive 
to humanity. To the design of rendering 
Sparta the most powerful republic of 


Greece, must be attributed many of those 


defects which tarnish his honour as a man, 
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and his glory as a legislator. But in wh - 
ever point of view we consider the consti- 
tution of Sparta, as founded by Lycurgus, 
we shall have reason to admire a certain 
boldness and grandeur in the outline, which 
will show us, that if in his design there be 
any defects, they are at least the e U 
a * magter Wort 
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Examination wy the internal Arrangemen 8 of 
25 bee eee 5 


> fl political conreitutivin of Lacedemon 
deserved the eulogy pronounced upon it by 
Plato. That sublime philosopher found 
much to censure in the customs and man- 
ners of the Spartans; but in favour of the 
construction of their government, he has 
left us his testimony, at once decided and 
important *. In treating of the nature of 
any government, there is perhaps no subject 
which requires greater pains and labour to 
discuss, than the organization of the body 
politic. When I undertook to review the 
civil institutions of Lycurgus, I was not 
fully aware of the difficulty, which might 
attend this part of my plan; and I have 
since been but little encouraged to pro- 

| ceed/ in my task, by the success, or the 
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example of some learned authors, who have. 


gone before me. I shall, however, endea- 


vour to give as clear and accurate an elu- 


cidation of the subject, as my knowledge. 


of the very complicated system of Spartan 
polity will admit. I must lament, indeed, 
that so many obstacles impede my way; 
that the ancients have written so little upon 
this subject; and that the moderns have 


said so much *. The reader however may 
be assured, that I have always preferred 


that little which the Greeks have left us, 


to the long and laborious treatises of mo- 


dern compilers *. The more we lose sight of 
the ancients, the darker and the more dreary 
will our path become. Those who may 
pretend to understand this subject, by the 
help of modern information alone, may as 
well hope to discriminate the variegated 
verdure of the woods by the help of a taper, 
or to judge by 3 1 "_ en 8 
of a distant prospect. 
That I may convey my ene 0 | the 


ibid arrangement of the Spartan go- 
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chapter into three. parts rl: 
First, I shall endeavour to prove that 
the different forms of government are ame- 
es. 3 mixed and combined with 


ee 1 hall examine the 
ion of power, established be- 


- Thirdly, I shall show how far such a 
* of government, as the Spartan, was 
likely to > the great objects for 


prove, that the different forms of govern- 
ment are amaliorated, when mixed and 
from a very early period 
in their hintory, appear. to. have divided 
civil 1 nm, great alasses, 


gard all reason. These different forms of 


| ard was ah me. ene the 
States of Greece; and the third, still more 
remote from the natural order of things, 


has not yet been known. to exist-in perſec- 


tion in the history of the world. + 
Jo each of these different forms of go- 


despotism ; the reign of a cy is the 


reign of faction; and the triumph of de- 


mocracy is the triumph of tumult, disorder, 
and innovation : of licentiousness, which 


®*- 2 2 K 


the happiness of a people. In the political, 


as well as in the moral government of the 


world, order frequently arises out had appa- 
rent confusion ; and a government in not 


* 


* 


en haxtly e be condemned, becaue it 
complex system is not immediately c obvic 


to every comprehension. 
It will perhaps still be WAR that a a 


mixed government retains all the inconve- 


niences of those systems, of which it is com- 


pounded. But a little reflection will shew 
us, that this is not the case; and that such 


a government is alone fitted to — 


Those he ae at e WO pro- 
fess to admire, the monarchical rule, have 
very justly observed, that the executive 
power, being armed with greater strength, 


enables the g ment to act with more 


vigour in defence of the established laws 


Now in a mixed government this advantage 


is still preserved. The executive power 
cannot any longer trample upon the privi- 


leges of the subject; but it can act with suf · 


eee to secure the safety of the 


commonwealth. In England, for example, 


. the monarch rag oa are armed 
with sufficient power to prese 


ve order in 
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the community: but not to infrin \upon | 
the smallest right owes by the "ol 


of its members. 


The illustrious eee dn 1 | 
madaration the principle of an aristocratical 


government. I should have more willingly 


moderation is the great virtue of aristocra- 


cy. There is indeed no form af govern- 


and deliberation. But, as I have already 
observed, it is generally exposed to faction. 
Now in a mixed government, the aristo- 
cratical branch preserves its character of 
deliberation, while it becomes less liable to 
be divided by intrigue and cabal; for the 
nobles will act with greater union, in order 


to maintain their proper balance of power 


in the state; and will naturally avoid those 
internal factions, which e weaken "_ 
collective influence. 
Aristotle, in his sixth eee says, 
that liberty is the hypothesis of democracy”. 
Where democracy is mixed with, and 
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| tethered by the regal and oligarchical au- 
 thorities, I believe this is very strietly true. 
But in a pure democracy, which I believe 
has never yet existed, I should doubt the 
position of the Stagyrite. We hear it often 
said, that men cease to be happy, when the 
object of happiness is attained. It is by no 
means so great a paradox to affirm, that 
men cease to be free; when they become 
strangers to all restraint. 
| In a mixed government, however, demo- 
cracy takes its share in promoting the hap- 
piness of a people. It then contributes to 
een Ak ho Wente Ah 
liberty of a nation; it then acts upon a fixed 
principle; and it makes the people respect- 
mont too greatly deprexing the 
eb tio en Wl” ®- 
The government of Sparta excelled all 
the republics of Greece in the distribution 
of the civil power. Being a government 
completely mixed, it displayed the advan- 
tages of each separate portion. In order to 
 thowthe truth of this assertion, I shall pro- 
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commonwealth, 2095" 
II. eee governn 5581 ne 
chere has been no one so little understood 
as that of Sparta. Plutarch has taken much 
pains to celebrate and explain the sump- 
tuary and penal laws of Ly curgus, but he 
has not equally exerted himself in unfold- 
ing the nature of the Spartan duarchy ; in 
marking the limits of authority possessed 
by the senate and the people; or in point- 
ing out the balance of power maintained 
between the different orders of the state. 
Some modern authors have chosen to 
censure, with severity, what Aristotle has 
said relative to the regal government of 
Sparta. If the subject be considered only in 
one point of view, there may perhaps be 
reason to think, that the Spartan common 
wealth ought rather to be classed with re- 
publics than with monarchies; but as the 


kings at Sparta possessed an hereditary 
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: hows sat in the senate, and voted as indi- 
viduals. It is probable that this is the reason 
which has led the abovementioned authors | 
to treat the opinion of Aristotle so harshly. 
But upon further inquiry, I find Plato and 
Plutarch evidently considered the Spartan 
as a mixed government, where monarchy 
and d nn. were . en aristo- 
* 
ln, all ae __ of „ it ap- 
pears: that the chief business of the senate 


five: Madan, ie afterwards ; ratified 1 by the 
tribes. According to the constitution of re- 
publican Rome, alk n ought to have d 
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could not legislate. 
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2 8 the Senate, and their es. 
mation in the Comitia. It is true, that this 
rule was frequently overlooked ; and that 

ing withithe otatutes of the united Roman 


It ae dae Ae Fr 


othis: writers, that the 5 at . 
They drew up the form 


of any new law witch they thought neces- 


_ ary, but its promulgation could only be de- 
creed by the assenting voice of the people. 
_ The assembly of the people at Sparta was 


not permitted to debate upon any question 


approved, or disapproved a law, they gave 


it their simple affirmativ e or negati ative. It 


forms an extraordinary appearance in the 
constitution of the Spartan government, 


— 


that the only deliberative assembly was not 


legislative; and that the only n 


— was not deliberative. e 
It must therefore appear, with what je 


' SPARTAN covenant. 65 
- 666 Plutarch has said, that the Spartan se- 
nate was the po e, which maintained an 
people. The kings could not act without the 


authority of the senate; and the senate could 


make no laws without the approbation of 


the people. The natural order of things 


was thus justly preserved. The capital rest- 
ed upon the ogra en Pts x rk 
"PH: OE 

III. I chall now hve thirdly, to "Ou 
2 ys far such a system of government, as 
chat of Sparta, was likely to promote the 


great EPA _ which 1 men n hve une] in 


bociety. 
1 ONE the nature TR govern- 
ment, it is necessary to study with peculiar 
attention its political fitness. This cannot, 
indeed, be done till we are well eee de 
with f its civil a? 


| and perfection f a whole must de- 
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end, in great 1 this 
unian and proportiaty but also on the fitness 


convenience ne Us ae not less : 
agreeable to us, than its size and splendour. 

Some enlightened philoggphers have well 
explatned what is meant by the fitness of 
things in the moral world. I shall endea- 
vour to explain, as clearly as I can, what I 
mean by the fitness of laws andgovernment. 
If, for example, we say with Locke, which 
I think we may safely do, that the happi- 
ness of the people is, or ought to be, the fi- 
nal cause of all civil institutions; and if we 
desire to know how far this great object is 
likely to be attained in any newly formed 
government, we must set about considering 
such an end. We must make, if I may be 
allowed the expression, a metaphysical dis- 
organization of the government; examine 
in our own minds its separate parts; and 
thence infer the probability of their pro- 


. 
1 


to obtain the great ultimatum, for which I 
have said society is formed, I should then 


adapted to the end;: and I should not hesi- 
tate to declare myself the admirer of he 
legislator, and the friend of his law 


to discuss the political fitness of the Spar- 
tan government in all its branches. It 
will be sufficient if I give one instance. The 
reader will then be enabled to apply this 
he shall think fit. I confess the idea is new ; 


gay pr en rn be re- 


| "oh al to ahow, that by 
his regulations concerning sobriety, pa- 


—_— Lycurgus established the most ex- 
al good government 3 
Ft 2 


and that he thereby 


praise the political ſitnest of the | govern- 
ment; I should say the means were well 
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Public virtue is yay eee upon 

Which laws and government most securely 
rest. But public virtue is the offspring of 
private virtue. We love our country, after 


having loved our relations, our friends; and 


our neighbours. Patriotism, as it has been 
well defined by an able writer, is only a 
wider diffusion of benevolence, which ex- 
tends from our firesides, to all those who 
are governed by the same laws with our- 
selves; whom the same political interests 
bind together; and whom the same name 
distinguishes as one people. But without 
men may talk of patriotism, they will 
never practise it. That great palladium of 
government is never ſound among a people 
corrupted by luxury. It is nursed in the 
bosom of simplicity; and educated in the 
school of morality. It is cherished 
breast of man, with the most generous af- 
fections of his heart. It is intimately con- 
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SPARTAN "GOVERNMENT. 69 
nected with the love of order, and closely 
united with moral rectitude. Löt oH eren 5 
of morality. In the cultivation of the mori I. 
duties, says Cicero, is all the honour, and in 
But there is more than this; men, who 
obey not the laws of moral; gat 
2 1 
0 perception of moral fitness; the who 
altogether disowns, this guide, 
be a dangerous, or a 
society 1 
Let me 8 e * iris ossi ble t 
separate the good, from the en raue 
nor let it be said, that all men are not ca- 
pable of being instrueted in the great duties 
of morality. To whomsoever nature hath 
given the exercise of nan hath given 
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Pans to eee good) 
upon the most sure foundation. I therefore 
der the laws made hy Lycurgus for 
preserving order, for inspiring his country- 
— and moral Sen- 
admirable n _ wis- 
ache the ae to wn ak to love 
her; and to love their country. 
shall we how have cecasion to ack if, in 
the: _ vontinerrweulth, the great ob- 
wy d attained; since the pa- 
triotism of a people flows from their hap- 
piness; and their happiness ought to be the 
sole object of all eivil government. 
1 have no deussed the subject, of 
which it was the business of this chapter to 
treat; and with An ng Hi 
those aca a more leuntiad: leisure hall 
nu aer mien a nnn 
a more — — | 


"SPARTAN GOVERNMENT, — 71 
mate,. I resign the more perfect execution 
of a task, which some may think precipi- 
tately undertaken. Unknown in the repub- 
lic of letters, and a stranger to those who 
are its ornaments, I offer this sketch to the 
public, protected by no literary patron ; but 

secure of being perused with candour, I am 

not inclined to repent of exhibiting for ge- 
neral examination, this result of my re- 
searches. 
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211 Herodotus, Li ii G. 45% N L. vii 
5 5 W Esprit des Loix, H. a alen 
For an account of Ae of Thebes, 
ny, 8 Ubb. Emmius de Republica Thebanorum. 
* Strabo tells us, that though the e of 
PR had been much. ploughet, yet it was 
difficult to cultivate. ' He adds, xv; yp Bec 
 PopiBbopor, Pax), dur Cx öx Je rrokuion It 
is remarkable that Oragius, f in quoting-this pas- 
sage, has pointed it in such a männer, as to 
render it near hy uni ntelligible; and that in trans 
"= it, he has leſt out Jpan;sia; an epithet too. 
characteristic to be pudiczously omitte. 
„ enn mee ee e ene. 
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76 VnVorxzs. | 
5 Seethetreatix of Cragju-0n the Spartan Re- 

public. 

| * To ay, that while. Homer celebrated: the 

valour of the Greeks; he has been comparatively 


Silent concerning their Progress in the arts and 
sciences, may perhaps appear a rash observation, 


e ae, te I 

_” Iliad, L. xxii. Odyss. L. xv. | 
*Pausaniæ I onica, C. 11. | 
** Plinius, ix. 56, gives a description of _ 
os. - He als ue eee 


ere eee : 


fish. See also Beloe's Herod. nen p · K 
Vol. eee „ SUM en en vi Login 
* ee dee e c.. Plin.in loc 
_ citato. FHorat. Od. 18. L. i ii. 15 $63.” Ri 
It is extremely re thou; „ie r 
did study of Greek antiqu 
certain as nearly as possible the date ln en 
which gave birth to Homer. Herodotus tells us 


chat the great poet flourished about four hundred 


years before him; and if we could fix the length 
of that interval, which elapsed between the fall of 


be thrown on the chronology of ancient Greece. 


This question has therefore occupied the atten · 
tion of many learned e have 


oh 


245 


d very opinions on che 5 
e According to one chronologe, A 
| of nab 2 dchibe unngthar r 
the poet flourished only a-few years before Ly- 
curgus, the eee vgive | 
entirely end with those, who are of o 
chat Homer did not flourish till two, or even 
three ages aſter the fall of Troy. The knowledge 


in e Yi 112 11 u 8 


choice and 3 e and above 
bebte his language, prove almost to 
tration that he did not live till long after 

as age of chose heroes, whose I: 
oper N ENCES: CA PWEEC IP OUNTIS 8 r 


| Although des arguments have heen enforced 


| hokſ cures the prove day; some gpecious, 'and 
| hitherto. not properly confuted, arguments to | 
_ prove, "chai Homer must have ned 
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upon a Passage in Homer:; and, secondly, upon 
an bigtorical fact, related by Thucydides. Ishall 
A _—___ io N 


. In the 40th bok ofthe Hind (e500) Nep 


ru We e — Wr mo- 


dern critic, this evidently marks che number of 
generations between the time of Aneas, and the 


era of Homer. I must conſesa, Lam totally un- 


able ta see the truth of this conclusion. In the 


passage cited, nothing more is ta be understood 


| than that the poxterity of Aineas ahould reign 
over the Trojans. This expression, however it 


may sound in our ears, is perfectly consonant 


with Eastern phraseology. The part is put for the 
whole; and the nen, ae wenne 


Wanke at 


| There ae many plz inthe ind where Ho: 


ide d as a grace in 
Sener het een w the 


OWE fc m nes BORIS eb fE ornr > — 


| WE Pr 


and incomplete, in a manner not usual with Ho- 
1 Lam sorry to say, in downright opposition 


to this opinion, that I think the very reverse to 
trymen (which, by the way, is a preposterous 


hnite? for by the Phrase, e le ee, we 
may understand children, as well as grandchil- 
dren, eee eee eg 


as either. 
But it will 8 nde pee 
che grandsons of Eneas, as his own cotempo- 


raries. This, however, is taking the question for ; 
granted. There is just as much reason to say, he 


flow, and chere is uo given point in it, up 


which any problem can be built. From the whole 
TG and am unable to pains, | 
rage, the amallest means deen 


ol chis 


: which he lived. 
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the return of the Heraclidæ. This revolution, 
we are told by Thucydides, took place about 
eighty years after the Trojan war. By it, the 
eee were overturned, the in- 
habitants of e Baske bern e from their 
W indie interior Greece new w laws, 4 new 
manners, and new customs. 

Now, say some ee, e dae if Homer had 
lived alter sen he would not have failed to 
have mentioned it but Homer has not men- 
Sonedihis . eee Hamer did 
not live after it. 8 

I feel myeelf quite unvillin to break down, 
ith Gothic hands, this wonderful 
built according to all the rules of logical architec- 
ture. Aristotle, had he heard it, would undoubt- 
edͤly have given it as an example of the apo- 
deictic. It has all the requisites of a perfect syllo- 
gism— the major, the minor, and the conclusion. 
It is a proof of the great benefit which the Peri- 
patetic has rendered to mankind, by "_— 
them an infallible method of 


| I has been clearly proved. by the learned 
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travuller; * visited the Troade, and who dared 
the horrors: of the desert, in order to view the 
ins antenne nat 


a addrewed Ln 
mn Asiatic Greeks. FFC 
3 Nr. if wy true (andiit eems to h. I 
py have He pation Silent with respect to 
the Dorian conquest. The Greeks of Asia Minor 
were almost all descended from those inhabitants 
of Peloponnes us, who had been driven from their 
native homes by the return of the Heraclidæ. 
Would it chen have been flattering to the pride 
of his countrymen, if che poet had mentioned 
the ignom ainious flight of their forefathers? or or 
would it have reſlected much honour upon the 
conquerors of Troy, to have told that their pos- 
terity were quickly obliged to seek for refuge 
in chat very region, where their ancestors had 
overthrown the city of Priam? Is it not probable 
that the Greeks of Asia-geyerely felt their humi- 
liation? May it not then be probable, that Ho- 
ine-eolebinetithe-qtrrofths, Atridz, of Ajax, 
and of Achilles, in order to rouze the drooping 
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could enumerate some illustrious 
their ancestors; and, lastly, to reconcile them to 
their new territories; since Asia had been the . 
gion Where their forefathers had obtained im- 
mortal glory? But in executing this laudable 
purpose, the poet would necessarily be ceful 
how he touched a string, WO (or rg isturb 
the yet df his eourttyy, 079 of rt alt nn, 

These, who are tee Gch acquainted 
wit ancient manners, must very well know the 
forid attachment which, for several generations, 
the children bore for the country of their Proge- 


nitors. The Romans were sensible of this, when 


they peopled half the globe with their colonies. 
Wich what jealousy then must the Greeks of 

Asia have beheld the kingdoms of Argos, and of 
Sparta, occupied by the barbarous descendants of 


the Dorian hordes! But since the fate of arms 


had obliged the Ionians to quit their Possessions 
in Europe; since they had by degrees, it is to be 
supposed, become more reconciled to Asia; and 
since the luxuries of that c country, its fruitful soil, 
and its temperate climate, promised sufficient 
happiness to any people; it would naturally be 
the desire of all wise men, to obliterate as much 
as og the remembrance of an event, which 


could only be repeat 
lected with indignation. Would it have been 


prudent or discreet, or even justifiable, in Homer, 


to have said to the Ionians, Your fathers were 
ignominiously driven from their country; they 


fled like cowards from Europe, and seized like | 


robbers upon Asia——and you, Ionians, you 


are the descendants of this exiled and wander- 


ing race, unworthy of being compared with the 
nobler warriors of Attica or Doris? 


Had the great poet addressed the Ionians in 


1 language as. this, we should not now be dis- . 


puting concerning his zra. But Homer would, 
on the contrary, ayoid any mention whatever of 


an event not immediately connected with his 


subject, which could neither be very agreeable 
to his countrymen, nor which he n could 
desire to perpetuate. - 

From this view of the 8 7 think it ex- 
5 tremely probable that Homer might live aſter the 
Dorian conquest, and yet make no mention of 
chat event in his poem. 

_ Having thus answered che two "can ar- 
8 adduced by those who think diffe- 
rently upon this question, I shall not trouble the 
reader with any more observations on the ag: 
of Homer; nor indeed with any farther remarks 
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with disgrace, and recol- 
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 OHAPTER u. | » 
EF The opinion « of Polybius upon \this eject, 
is supported by no other writer, either ancient or 
modern, with whom 1 am acquainted. He him- 
self confesses (L. vi. C. s.), that Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Ephorus, and Callisthenes, had thought 
, differently from him. Upon examination, I find 
SgStrabo and Pausanias were both of opinion, that 
Lycurgus copied many of his laws from Crete. 
Strabo, L. x. Pausan. Lacon. C. 11. 
* Aristot. Polit. L. ii. C. 10. 
91 Ve Kerker een, 
* Aristot. in loco citato. 

Plut. in Lycurgo. 5 

Aristot. Polit. L. ii. C. 9. 

* Mem. de l' Acad. de Belles Lettres. See 
especially what has been said by M. "es . Wegen 
et Banier. Tomes II Ine et V=e, wh 

For an account of the magnificenc of this 
great city, see Herodot. Ke i. ee Li 1 | 
+ Diodorus, L. NE OE 


3s 2 —— — — re 
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Sidon was probably at the height of its 
power in the age of Homer. The poet does not 
mention Tyre. | | 
_ ®: Cyrus acknowledged to Orcœsus, . Sar - 
dis was the richest city of Asia aſter Babylon. 


TIA&ow)ary i ]1 Avia fai BaCunuva, Xen. de | 


Inst. Cyri. L. viii. 

Plato was for granting che same ö 
to boch sexes.—Aristotle appears to have gone 
into the opposite extreme. 

* Mr. Mitford, in his History of 88 Kos 
censured Pope for aggravating some lines, in 
which Homer has made Agamemnon speak ra- 
ther harshly of his queen. In this invective, the 
Greek poet seems to have involved the whole fe- 
male sex; and his English translator has certainly 
not soſtened the picture. I confess, however, the 
words ai X05 deu, as well as, xai J x every 
Eno, n to me pretty strong. Qua. L. xi. 


* =o ds * re % oye H,]. 


= Hesiod Op. et Di. v. 373. 
„The early Greeks certainly treated their 
women with much less respect than the Asiatics. 
It is evident from Homer that the Grecian ladies 


were not attended with the same Praiſe: or ho- 


noured with the same regard, 
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47 As Troy 8 ran dames, whe garments were 


Spa the ground. 


The early writers of ae all peak with con- 
tempt of the female sex, which farther convinces 
me of the truth of my argument in the text, that 
Lyeurgus was the first who taught his country- 
men to pay attention to the fair sex. Hesiod, in 
the passage quoted, furnishes one example; and in 
his Theogony, he calls woman the xaxov Nga ru. 
Simonides was a decided een een | 
Zeug va utyig r emromoev axon, 
Tuducc, Tn]; xa lower w οο = 
n % Jos tiahug iyi xoxo. 
Taf. Lift. V. 96. 
A Greek poet kus . indeed) has some- 
where said, 
Ovux ig 87 Je, & Je Yona, 
OuT' ao dur Purax}or ule ws YuuT. 
The reader may see another example of the con- 
temptuous manner in which the poets spoke of 
the female sex, in some ridiculous and een 
verses, Ei Puvanca. 7 | 
From the icy. n e 
 Oaiaooa, xa rde, Xa un, axe Tpic, 
Prior probably took his epigram; ; 


Fire, water, woman, are man's ruin, c. 
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+ Nothiogproveemone clearly. the taste and man- 
ners of an age than the writings of the poets. If 
the Greeks had shown that attention to the ſemale 
sex, which is the pride of an enlightened people, 
whom learning has polished, and social inter- 
course refined, their poets would not have in- 

It seems to me perfectly clear, that when the 
Spartan lawgiver conceded so many privileges to 
his countrywomen, he acted in direct opposition 
to the established customs of Greece, and. Fun 
the manners of the Asiatics. 

* Aristot. in loco citato. 

_ * Plut. in Lycurgo. 

"7 Plut. ib. 


CHAPTER In. 


: 8 Polit, I. u. O. 19. 
* Plut. in Lycurgo. | 
Cicero pro Flacco. 
...*. Lacon. Pausan. C. 3. 
lbidem. 
pb Lab6 WiquiGreciz formanrerumpublicarum 
 dederunt, corpora juvenum firmari labore yolue- 
runt. Quod Spartiatæ etiam in feminas trans- 
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tulerunt . quz czteris in urbibus mollissimo cul- | 
tu parietum umbris occuluntur: illi autem vo- 
uerunt nihil horum simile esse apud Lacznas 
virgines; quibus magis palæstra, Eurotas, sol, 
pulvis, labor, militia studio est, quam fertilitas E 
barbara. Ergo his laboriosis exercitationibus, et | 
dolor intercurrit nonnunquam. Feriuntur, i im- 
pelluntur, abjiciuntur, cadunt — et ipse labor 
quasi callum obducit dolori.” Cicero Nen, 
Quest.' r 19 
Propertius says not 15 eh 


Multa tuæ, Sparte, miramur jura palæstræ, : 
Sed mage virginei tot bona gymnasii: 558 
Quod non infames exercet corpore laudes | 
Inter luctantes nuda puella viros, 
Cum pila veloces fallit per brachia jactus, 
Increpat et versi clavis adunca trochi. 
Pulverulentaque ad extremas stat foemina metas, | 
Et patitur duro vulnera pancratio. 
Nunc ligat ad cæstum gaudentia brachia loris, 
Missile nunc disci pondus in orbe rotat. 
| Propert. Elegiar. L. iii. 
Both these passages have been quoted by Em- 
mius in his elaborate treatise, neee he calls 
Descriptio Reipubficz Laconum. I have fol- 
lowed his example in transeribing them. The 
lines from Propertius are very elegant indeed. 


onfirmati what I hank rar yed the text, 
See Heraclides de Pol. eee | 5 55 l 
Plut. in Lycurgo. DU e 
In * Xenophon de Repub. Akita 
Pollux is of opinion that the Helotæ were 
r., in a kind of middle station between free - 
men and slaves. There appears indeed to have 
been a distinction between servants at Sparta; K 
that is to say, between the Oixs ai and the Ax. 
Cragius thinks that the Messenians suffered still 
greater hardships than the Helotæ; at the same 
time that both he and Meursius differ from Pol- 
lux. I am, however, inclined to follow the aus 
thor of the Onomasticum. There were at Lace- 
demon only two sets of slaves, or servants; the 
| Helottz and Messenians. Now if the Helote 
were better treated than the Messenians, che ex. 
pression of Pollux is not 80 far wrong. In 
opposition to this, however, the learned authors 
abovementioned have brought various autho- 
rities, to. prove the excessive hardships suffered 
by the Helotæ. But 1 am led to believe, that by 
this word was generally understood all Spartan 
Slaves, for whom it stood as a general term. In 
the same manner the Cretan slaves were known 
by the name of Periceci, and the Thessalian 
Aaves by the name of Penestæ. Meursius Mis: 
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cell. 3 Li 11. . G37 Oragius de Rep. —. 


L. i. C. 11. Pollux, L. iii. C. 8. s. 6. 


75 Thucydides gives the true reason which ir in- 
duced the Spartans to treat their slaves with se» 


much severity. "As J r Aaxedauuoricg 


Tpog Jug EAN Pvraxig Tepe fad hg, xabecyces. 
Plut. in Lycurgo. Athenæus, L. xiv. _ 
. AzzeFeuijaors Joy eAebepoy jacehig's en, 
ul Tov chor polices Bon 1 
Xoucdg Jor Adv 554 N= pDνο t 
The frugal repasts of the Lacedemonians 
have been much and deservedly celebrated. 
Temperance is so nearly connerted with the 


higher virtues, that the ancients appear to have 


considered it as a kind of stepping- stone to 
whatever was excellent in morals, or sublime in 


science. Witness the abstemious rggimen' prac- 


tised by the Pythagoreans, while they were yet 
instructed in the exoteric doctrines of their sect; 
and in a later age, the extreme temperance of some 
of the disciples of the Eclectic philosophy. It is 
to be remarked, that all the different schools, from 
the Cynic to the Epicurean, recommended the 
virtue of temperance. If Aristippus, the founder 


of the Cyrenaic sect, departed from this rule, he 
still held some maxims not mY of his 


master. 
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| Ooatiling the meats which were usually 


dhe: up at the Spartan suppers, Pollux and 


Athenæus afford us some information. From 


the former it appears that the inzs üs Cumos 


was a constant dish, L. vi. C. 9. Athenzus 
gives a more accurate account. Od d (says he) 


| ados a ali molt rdciy i5iv Yeuv * Le. Estele r 7 * 


* Gov J. pabxepov, E Fab uey dg Jilaßlo- 7e, Xa Tapes 

1z1o Tepe sd, r Gys are Tel Coupes, raves Oy Tap - 
rar Id Jiimvoy @nailas l Tepantiuru. This pas- 
sage may be nearly rendered, But there is al- 
ways the same bread for all, also some boiled 
pork—sometimes indeed there is nothing but a 


small quantity of bread, weighing about the 


fourth part of a pound; and besides this there is 
no other thing, but their broth, there being suffi - 


cient to send 1 it ant to err A through the 


whole supper.” _ 

*5 Plut. in ono 8 

* For an account of che Te poets, see 
Menues who hath enumerated them with his 
usual e . Miscell. Lacon. L. iv. 
. 
The Athenian Ns a wrote far the Tons 
| tans, in his poem, de virtute bellica, gives a strong 
proof of the truth of what I have said in the text, 
that at Sparta: the genus of the poet could only 
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Meursius hath not made any observations on this 
poem, and as it may throw some light upon Spar- 
tan manners, I shall perhaps be the more easily 
permitted to make a few remarks upon it. n 
Tyrtæus commences his poem, of which only 
some fragments remain, by declaring, that he es- 
teems neither wealth, nor power, nor strength, nor 
beauty, nor eloquence, nor any kind of glory, 
except that impetuous ardour which is to be dis- 
played in battle, by those who can sustain the 
sight of slaughter. The poet then proceeds to ob- 
serve, how admirable such valour is! how excel - 
Tent in age, and how decorous in youth! From 
verse 15, to verse 34, he celebrates the deeds of a 
brave man, and anticipates the posthumous fame 
of him who dies, wounded in the breast, in the 
cause of his country. But, continues Tyrtzus, 
if he shall escape death, that long sleep, (ea 
ramuylos Sardroio) the old and young alike shall 
honour him, and after enjoying many pleasant 
things, he shall descend to the shades below. 
I have been thus particular in describing the 
' commencement of this poem, that I might remark, 
how much it breathes of the Spartan spirit. I I $hall 
take notice of some passages in the eee wie | 
the same observation * be made. 
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In che think Srivion ofthis Fagan th pt 

* ys 62d 

45 Ae Tin . ? 


Nala #740Y aixpn aurze wee w i 
8 «It; is shameful for a carcass to be thrown i in the 


dust, pierced through the back with the point of a 
spear. In this passag Tyrtzus expresses a sen- 
timent, truly congenial 1 with the soul of a Lacede- 
monian : flight was considered by the rude war- 
riors of Sparta as the greatest possible disho- 
nour; and cowardice was held by them as the 
blackest in the catalogue of human crimes. © _ 
In order fully to understand the above passage, 
4 is necessary to know, that the Lacedemonians 
left chose bodies without sepulture, which were 
_ found. wounded in the back (Eustathius ad 
Iliad E.) 


Jn the begining ofthe rh dino is 


poem are the following words, 
© | Telvapuras yap 3s nts ler nts. 
F 


„ Death is honourable indeed, when, in the fore- 
most ranks, a good man falls, fighting for his 


country. I have quoted these two verges because 


T'think Horace had them in view, when he said, 


Dulce et decorum est, pro patria mori. 


There runs throughout the whole of this frag- 
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ment a Spirit of fierceness, which stror 


the character of the N as welt as of the 


people ſor whom he wrote. 
See what Plutarch says of the "a 4 wad 


80 songs, in his life of Lycurgus, The biographer | | 


tells us, that the singing of these compositions 
rouzed the mind almost to madness. He adds, 
they were simple and harsh in their diction (xi 
1 ic i &pebnt, Abpulec.) Consult man wee? 
cell. Lacon. L. ii. G. 10. 11 


lt is perhaps hardly worth 5 5 to take 


notice of the objections made by Rollin to the 
laws and government of Sparta. That author 


says, that in order to discover the faults of the 


Lacedemonian legislation, we need only compare 


it with the laws of Moses. After having beat 


about for some time, completely out of the path 


of common sense, the author gets at last perfect- 


ly lunatic, and compares Lycurgus with Jesus 
Christ. It perhaps suited the superficial Vol- 
taire, to say, that Rollin had conferred en 
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Legibus, L. iii. 
There are some of the 
Hobbes upon this subject in his Leviathan, 
to which I confess I am inclined to Tean, i in op 
har the unpopularity of his system. 
Mieursius hath summed up the number of 
ancient authors, who have written upon the Spar- 
tan government. Meursius, L. iv. C. 19. on 
e Among these I do not reckon Montague, or 
2 more learned author, who has published an 
account of the civil institutions of Sparta and 
Athens! in his History of ancient Greece. 
u 'yap Tre, & Swain, 7h Weds bis won rape 


hines contra Ctesiphontem. 

See the severe invective of the great French 
Dialectician de wan e Dict. 

Pericles, . See] 

1 eur * Þ ne Haga dae FR a 

e Phage Aristot. Polit. L. vi. 

be Te prove dus assertion would require a vo- 

Ae I believe; however, the reader will find my 

position true, if he willturn over the compilations 
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of Grævius, of Potter, and of Gronovius. Vide 
Perion. de Græcor. et Roman.  Magistratibus. | 
l have here followed what appears to me the 
ye of Plutarch. Cragius seems to have thought 
that the senate possessed more extensive Arr. 5 
De Rep. Lagen: L. ii, G. A oops. 
3 Plutarch, i in stating t che different o nien af 
Aristotle and Sphærus, concerning the number 
of members who composell the Spartan senate, 
has attributed to the last mentioned author, a very 
absurd and extraordinary opinion. The biogra 
2 pher says, that Sphærus probably supposed, that 
L.ycurgus had fixed upon twenty-eight senators, 
because that number is com sech of seven multi 
plied by four, and is the firs, complete number 
— six. It, seems hard to. Say, by what Plu- 
tarch could be induced to aecuse the Stoic of so 
preposterous a sentiment. All che world knows 
Pythagoras was the first who introduced: into 
| Greece the mystical doctrine of numbers; and 
Lycurgus flourished at least © century. en * 
philosopher of Samos. | 
It appears the more extraordinary that Plu. 
| tarch should attribute this notion to Sphærus, as 
it is clear that the Stoics did not pay so much at- 
tention to numbers as the Pythagoreans, or even 
the Platonists. bee im his tegie dis- 
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ee prepared the mind, by the help of hi 
scientific and intelligible numbers, to compre- 
bend his doctrine of emanation, when the Ao 
Llano were admitted behind the curtain. Plato, 
it is well known, delighted to apply mathematical, 
and even arithmetical learning, to metaphysical 
and abstract questions. In his Timæus, Plato 
might almost be imagined the disciple of Pytha- 
goras. But the Stoics, who would not admit, 
with the Pythagoreans, the system of emanation, 
and ho would not, with the Platonists and the Pe- 
ripatetics, acknowledge two primary and oppos- 3 
ing principles; but who maintained the mon- 
strous hypotliesis of a material god, of an efficient 
cause combined with the univerzal substance, and 
of an eternal fire which pervades nature, and acts 
upon the whole universe without any interme- 
diate aid; the Stoics, I say, could have no occa- 
ion to adopt the numerical e geen 
of Thales. 5 
I confess, I am led to suspect, that Platarch 
himself was more likely to indulge the supposi- 
tion he has ascribed to Sphærus, than any disciple 
or follower of Zeno. The learned Cudworth, 
wich his usual erudition, hath proved the bio- 
grapher a Ditheist (B. i. C. 4.) . It appears that 
his philosophy was a rude mixture of many 
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systems; awkwardly patching together the ethics 
of Aristotle with the metaphysics of Plato, nod 
the assertions of the dogmati: 
of the Pyrrhonists. Concerning the P n 
rean doctrine of numbers, 6 in 
Vita Pythagoræ; Nicomachi Enchiridion Harmo- 
nicum; Stan ley's Lives of the Philosoph 
that curious dissertation of Leibnitz called Y 
combinatoria, in which-it appears that he was de- 
ee eee, ee 
Fo — en feds e 
The love of order is eee eee 


OY the love and practice of morality. Paley. 
By the een knee pes are enabled to per. 
discover che — — and by 
the same faculty we inſer the obligation to moral 
rectitude, as being e intel. 
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Nihil porro tam aptum est ad jus conditionemque nature, 
quod cum dico legem à me dici, nihilque aliud intelligi volo, 
quam imperium, sine quo, nee domus ulla, nec civitas, nec 
gens, nec hominum universum genus stare, nec rerum na- 
tura omnis, nec ipse mundus, potest. Nam et hie Deo paret, 
et huic obediunt maria terrzque, et hominum vita jussis su- 
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REVIEW 
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* GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 


CHAP. I. 


| Of the Civil Ordinance of Solon. 


_ city of Athens rose < by glow degrees 
from the insignificance of a village, known 
by the obscure name of Cecropia, to con- 
| tend with Sparta for the empire of Greece; 
to establish a system of government, justly 
and universally celebrated for its wisdom ; 
and to perpetuate for ever, the reputation 
of its learning, and the splendour of its 


name, by its progress in philosophy and the 


arts. When, indeed, we survey on the map 
the little region of Attica * , thinly inkabltea 
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You REVIEW OF THE 
by the descendants of an Egyptian colony, 
we are surprised to find it the theatre, 
where the human mind rose to its highest 
and most distinguished elevation. But ex- 
perience teaches us, that the government, 
and not the extent, of a country, generally 
determines its prosperity; and ue in- 
forms us, that the Athenians poss all 
those advantages, which flow from liberty, 
when it is checked and restrained by the 
laws of a wise, and wel ee go- 
vernment. „„ 

In retracing the W of the ancient 
world, we find Egypt to have been the 
great source, whence Athens derived both 
her laws *, and her learning. Legislation, 
attended by the arts and sciences ,, after 
having visited the borders of the Nile, and 
the countries of the Upper Asia, gradually 
bent its course towards the islands of 
| Greece, and the nations of Europe. Crete, 
which from its proximity to the shores of 
the Delta * 4 may naturally be supposed to 
have 825 its laws from the, example of 


-- 


from the evils of anarchy; and that law- 


GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 10g 
-ame the model of imitation to 


3 ful 8 and unlettered forefathers 


of Solon and Lycurgus. The celebrated 
Minos, whose real, or fabulous history 


has exercised the imagination of the poets, 
was considered as the wisest of ancient le- 
: ee and the Greeks appear to have 


f e reputation, it must be confessed, 
still hangs doubtful betwixt fact and fable. 


The Athenians were yet unacqua inted 
with the civil institutions of the people of 


Egypt and Phenicia; and their republic, 
from the Archonship of Medon, to the age 
of Draco, had, more than once, experienced 


the misfortunes, without having known the 


benefits, of a revolution. At length the mi- 


series of the people called upon the virtues 
lents of Solon to rescue them 


giver executed, with the wisdom of a pro- 
ound politician, the task which he had un- 
taken, with the nnn, and MEE 


of a a philosopher 
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104 -** REVIEW OF THE" 
Solon, as we are told by Plutarch, was 
descended of an ancient and honourable 
family ; he discovered in his youth 'that 
greatness of mind, and elevation of genius, KEE 
which afterwards enabled him to become 


the legislator of Athens; in which eity he 


whniuthoeired by his codinthyaantorabor 
lish the laws of Draco. This last mentioned 
legislator was the author of those sangui- 
nary decrees, which inflicted the punish- 


ment of death upon every offender, without 


distinction of crime, or discrimination of 
justice. Severe, ferocious, and implacable, 
the disposition of Draco was transfused into 
his laws, which, according to the celebrated 
saying of Demades , were written, not in 


the advocate of a milder, and more equit- 


able form of government; and the Atheni 
ans, who respected at a distance the laws 


and the learning of the Egyptians, were 


not unwilling to receive the advantages of 
both, from a man 80 WS gene 5 
instruct them *. 


GOVERNMENT. oF | ATHEN 8. 


Wy 00 nations which have been long ac- 


ied to the blessings of liberty, behold 


| with, eee aversion the chains of des- 


potism; as the man who has long enjoyed 
the luxury of health, trembles with g 


inquietude at the approach of sickness. 
Monarchy had been abolished at Athens 
immediately after the death of Codrus 


whom history has recorded as the last hero 
who imitated the actions of Theseus, and 


to whom his subjects refused to appoint a 


successor. The name of Tyrant was held in 


abhorrence in the city of Minerva; and 
the Athenian people knew all the advan- 


tages of freedom, before they had listened to 


the orations of Demosthenes, or were made 


acquainted with the philosophy of Plato. 


for which he has been so justly celebrated. 


He sought to allay the animosity of those 


rival factions, which had so long disturbed 
the tranquillity of Athens; and he en- 
me, to convince his fellow-citizens, 
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of the Athenian peop 
eee that he — the severity of 
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that teas liberty can only flourish i in 


that temperate medium, which is equally 
removed from anarchy and despotism. 


Various were the means by which he at- 
tempted to ee political happiness 
ple We are told by 


the penal laws adapted the degree of the 
punishment to the quality of the crime 
reduced the exorbitant interest of money 
D cancelled those oppressive debts, which 


were due from the poor to the 3 Sgt 
_ cured landed property to its lawful posses 


sors and established those courts of justice 


Which have been since so much celebrated 


in Grecian history. We are like wise in- 
formed by the biographer, that Solon di- 
vided anew his fellow - citizens into four 


classes; that he first formed the Senate of 
the Areo 


pagus ; and that he divested the 
calthedeCArchons of eee, een 


and usurped prerogatives. 


It is to be lamented, that; ts, per- 


N 1 by the specious doctrine of equality, 


imposed too Wight a curb on the liberty of 
the people The mild philosophy of this 
virtuous lawgiver was too much inclined 
towards theoretical systems, which the ma- 


turity of time has never yet seen practically | 


to exist. His philanthropy: led him to 
hope, that much might be trusted to the 


moderation of men; and his grandeur of 


soul induced him to believe, that patriotism 
could extinguish in the human breast, the 
meaner passions of interest and envy. The 
| imagination cannot suppose the possible 

theory of a government, where nobler prin- 


ciples may exist, than those displayed in the 


government of Athens. Patriotism, justice, 
prudence, honour, and moderation, were 


the great principles of the Athenian con- 


TD ES 


stitution“ , or at least of its theory *. Cxiti- 
ecism may lament, but it surely cannot 


condemn , the humane benevolence of a2 


f legislator, wo had formed for his countky- 
men the most excellent of all government 


practice, to declamation and theory, Solon 
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„The ation. 51 . eee of | 
I Sons, and the history of its intestine di- 5 
visions, will afford sufficient justification for 
the conduct of Solon“. During his youth, 
the legislator had seen his country torn by 
internal quarrels, and exposed to all the 
ravages of civil discord. The city of Mi- 
herva had fallen from its ancient grandeur. 
Attica was, over-run by plunderers and 
robbers. Her laws were disregarded at 
home; and her arms despised abroad. 
The affair of Salamis had not only divided 
the Athenians among themselves; but had 
lessened their reputation with their neigh- 
bours. Two ” powerful and adverse fac- 
tions tended, by their furious contentions, 
to complete the disasters of their unhappy 
country. The Cylonian impiety was yet 
remembered. with religious horror; and 
the vengeance of the fam ily of Megacles 
seemed yet ungatiated, The edicts of Draco | 
had fallen into the ent their into- | 
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undeterniined by ws and the am 
of the Judge was undefined by rule. Every 
thing seemed to announce the speedy de- 
struction of a country, where faction, and 
the violation of justice, were suffered to 
Spread the most direful calamities. 
In chis critical juncture of affairs, Solon 
KI called upon to reform the governs, 
ment », and correct its abuses. But of 
those "Who entrusted him with this great 
charge, one party desired an Mos A 4 i 
Whilst another demanded a democracy 
The nobles were powerful from their riches; 
but the people were yet more formidable 
from their numbers. The spirit of demo- 
cracy became every day more prevalent; 
and spread with the quickness of contagion 
among the deluded people. Equality begets 
no contention , became the watch-word of 
Athens. No en was left to the legis- 
lator, who, it must be bonfessed, framed 
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In spite of the barriers which Solon. 
had already opposed to the power of the 
people, he still appears to have dreaded the 
consequences of that weight in the legis- 
lature, which he had left in their hands. 
He therefore multiplied the number of in- 
ferior magistrates *, and confined the prin- 
_ cipal offices to patrician families. The 
streets, the markets, the theatres, and the 

temples, were filled by a crowd of public 
_ officers. Guardians, according to Ulpian, 
were appointed to watch over the conduct 

of the youth, and were accustomed to pa- 
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strain the excesses of juvenile intempe- 
rance. At the celebrated harbour of the 
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proper force, to preserve justice among 
ported into Attica, the wealth and manu- 
factures of foreign countries. Magistrates 
attended the feasts of the rich and luxuri- 
ous, to confine their magnificence within the 
limits prescribed by republican modesty *. 
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Even the apparel of the women afforded a 5 
pretext for increasing the number of pub- 
lic officers. By this extensive division of 
authority, Solon appears to have gained 
two important objects. First, by increasing 
the number of its agents, he strengthened 
the aristocratical party; and secondly, by 
employing so many of his ſellow- citizens in 
the management of public affairs, he se- 
cured the general attachment of the people 
to his laws and ordinances. 
Such were the means by which Solon : 
endeavoured to strengthen and cofifirm 
the Athenian government—a government, 
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from experience the blessings of civil li- 
berty, the rank of citizen seems to have 


been little valued or regarded; and we are 
told by the Scholiast of Aristophanes, that 


even invited to enrol their names among 


the freemen of Athens. Afterwards indeed, 
when that city became distinguished by 
her proficiency in arts and arms, and when 
she began to dictate to the other provinces 
of Greece, the rank of citizen became an 
object of ambition, and a situation of 
To be admitted among the number 
of the Politae was an affair of difficulty 
g'to the testimany of Aristotle, 
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those 3 cond obtain the ew. and 
privileges of freemen, whose parents had 
been on both sides enfranchised *. Thus we 
learn from Plutarch, that Pericles was com- 
quence, to secure to his natural son the 
freedom of Athens Thus also, while we 
ee the rising fortune of the illus- 
hemistocles, we find him followed 
by the young Athenian nobles to the Gym- 
nasia * without the walls, where the sons of 
_ 80journers performed their exercises. 
Various were the seasons appointed for 
registering the Athenian youth. All those 
young men who were adopted as the sons 
of freemen, could only be registered in the 
month of Thargelion, during the festival of 
Diana and Apollo; and the natural sons of 
citizens had their names registered in the 
third day of the Apaturia, or festival of 
Pallas. No particular age seems to have 
been fixed upon, for the performance of 
this ceremony: 'some were enrolled dur- 


ing their infancy ; and others, whose titles 
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wee not so clear, were not e till 
the age of eighteen or twenty · 8 
The municipal privileges of the Athe- 
nian citizens were = as might well en- 
dear to them their laws, and their country. 
Entitled, without distinction, to vote in the 
public assemblies, there was no office in 
the state to which poverty was a bar, or 
to which the free citizens might not all 
equally aspire. Elated by the splendour of 


the Athenian name, and conscious of the 


dignified simplicity which became a re- 
public, it cannot be wondered that the 
Athenians refused their freedom to Per- 
diccas the monarch of Macedon, while 
they granted jt to Hippocrates the phy- 
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i In considering the early history of an- 


cient nations, we discover traces of gene- 


_ rosity and hospitality, which are either un- 
known, or unpractised among men when 
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It would be vain to seek, in the annals of 
refinement, for examples of friendship and 
hospitality, which might rival those re- 
corded of the barbarous Greeks; in the 
glowing language of Homer, or those re- 
lated of the ancient b g by ad ner- 
vous eloquence of Tacitus. _ E: 
In the first stages of society, it may bi | 
supposed that the stranger who was re- 
_ ceived with hospitality, was easily admitted 
to the few privileges enjoyed by native ci- 
tizens. But when laws and government be- 
gan to mould the customs and manners of 
men into a more regular ſorm; and when 
the contentions of rival empires begat jea- 
lousies not only among individuals, but 
between countries; caution, and the com- 
mon safety forbade that the stranger should 


indiscriminately be admitted as a denizen 


of the state ; that, with the native citizen, 
he should climb to the post of honour; and 
that the way to profit anke emolume 
should be left open to both, witho 


citizen, which are denied to the alien and 
the stranger. No sooner does commercial 
intercourse unfold to nations the sources of 
wealth, than each community endeavours 
to-avail itself of the advantages of its situ- 
ation, and seeks to exclude others from 
partaking of them. So early even as in the 
first and second treaties, which were formed 
between the rival powers of Rome and 
rthage, we find it stipulated, that the 


sale of certain articles should be prohibited 


to the merchants of the one country , who 
came to settle in the other. Athens had 
refused all those privileges to foreigners 
which she had once voluntarily offered. 

tivated, and while its inhabitai "Op 
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| ere eee, But hin 3 | 
and ingenious inhabitants began to rival, 
and finally to excel their instructors in the 
arts and sciences, a barrier was formed 
against the intrusion of foreigners. Thus 
progress in refinement, gradually lost their 
character of generosity; and the traveller 
ue :onsidered their er: 
The Athenians, however, may bs un 
 Hipd for having thus restrained the influx 
of strangers. The natural situation of a 
country points out, in a great degree, what 
number of en * can ee Now 
; mea an eee eee 
© population, Athens was not x yet in 08- 
session of that extensjve commerce, w 

zupplies a country with artificial plenty, 
and enriches a people with factitious u- 


gereus still to have held out:the; lure of 
freedom to those crowds of strangers and 
emigrants, who flocked into ( 
Egypt and Phenicia. 
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The origin of slavery is ae en in a 
ae e eee of obscurity. It seems most 
probable, however, that this disgraceful 
first brought on the human race. As so- 
ciety advanced, it may be supposed that 
the necessities of the idle and extravagant 

asd this commerce. In the early 
ages of er men who had outtered. 
from. ee 
same 5 e eee eee as 
, when arts and ma- 
ne, and opulence, open a 
to wealth, and spread 
85 Aren chan- 
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a secure but dishonourable livelihood”. . 

If slavery can appear more disgraceful, 
or more odious, in one country than in 
another, it will surely be where liberty has 
been proclaimed as the greatest good, and 
where philosophy is taught in the schools, 
and freedom of debate is permitted in Ee 
senate. Amidst the knowledge, the learn- 
ing, the politeness, the freedom, and the 
refinement of the Athenian people, could 
it have been supposed that the system of 
slavery would have been tamely tolerated? 
Yet while Plato contrived'in his imagina- 
tion the model of a perfect republic, and 
while he adorned the cause of liberty with 
all the graces of his eloquence—while Solon 
HE ** e to restrain the iron n. | 


. in the Forum — ran. 
1% ol Frau: four hundred thousar 
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? 


in the city of Athens, dragged out a mise- 


rable and degraded existence. It is in 


vain that we are reminded of the laws 


which protected these men; or that we are 
told of the temples to which they might fly 
for refuge ”. The inhuman master might 
lacerate his aue with stripes; might brand 
him with stigmas; and rack his joints up- 
he did indeed escape to the sanctuary, 
might hope to receive from another mas- 
ter a more just and lenient treatment; 
but the laws afforded no retaliation for 
| pant, __ hor no Ne WR n n 
„The ener Wen e * Heme 
tined to servitude, 
advantages of education. His cruel and 


youth, to check by severity the growing 


powers of reason; and the humiliated spi - 


rit was soon broken by the drudgery of 
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to aspire to that liberty for which he al- 

ways . The laws provided little for 
his protection, and custom had degraded 
mene His name, 
and his dress, were not permitted to re- 
semble those of freemen. The consolation 
of religion was in a great measure with- 
held from him; and even at the altar, his 
name was considered as profane, and his 
held him as within the pale of justice; 
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horror. | 

In a treatise, which is bs to Ke- 
nophon, we are assured that the Athenians 
treated their slaves with much more mild- 
ness than the Spartans ”. But it can 
scarcely be supposed, that the slave at 
Athens was much reconciled to his condi- 
tion by considering, that still greater hard - 
ships were en Helot and the 
| Manzenian. - ison o 
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Of the Progress of Legislation among ancient 

Nations, previous to the Age of Solon; and 

of certain remarkable Laws enacted by 
that Legislator. 
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pendent being, sacrificed for his own benefit 
a certain portion of his natural liberty, and 
submitting to the restraints of law and go- 
vernme nt, proposed to himself the ac qui- 
sition of various important advantages 
The first laws of society were probably few 
and simple; they owed their immediate 


origin to the wants and necessities of men; 


and were founded on those sentiments of 
justice, which are dictated to the human 
heart by the voice of nature *. Hence it 
may be supposed, that the first and early 
institutions of ancient nations, as they 
flowed from the same sources, and sprung 


„%% %%% %%% „„ „% „„ —— 1 - 


| the adrancament of the arts and the in- 
S anathee afchaatin 


and when customs and manners divided 
men, not less than language and situation; 
legislation must have suffered many changes 
— must have altered with the genius of 
every people, and with the temperature of 
every climate. It is indeed true, that the 
edicts of religion, of justice, and of moral 
obligation, are equally necessary to the 
existence of all civil society; but men will 
reason upon these great principles, and le- 
gislate from them according to the state of 
refinement, the share of learning, and the 
* of en which = n 
enjoy *. 
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laws, customs, and forms of agen which 
long habit, and the indolence natural to 
the inhabitants of southern countries, had 
transmitted from the earliest ages, with 
little alteration or improvement. Law 
was regulated by custom, and custom was 
commonly directed by superstition. The 
power of the monarch, and the influence 
of the priest, could almost upon any occa- 
sion overbalance the weight of the laws ; 
and the opinions of mankind in those des- 
potic countries, seem to have been Ms 
rally moulded at the will of the ne 
the Maguns I W N 
It was reserved for the Greeks to give 
legislation a more regular and systematic 
form. That people reasoned with their 
usual acuteness on the nature of govern- | 
ment, and they framed their laws, not 
according to the dictates of caprice, but 
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1on are deservedly extolled for their equi- 
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name of Sisactbia. According to Plutarch 
and Laertius, creditors were obliged upon 
the publication of this statute, to give a 
wee en a der be PAY 
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are said to have availed themselves, by a a 
shameful piece of 


prudence, ois doen From these 


ons, therefore, I am inclined to 


"NE the interest of money, and) by 


1 value, had only endea- 
mia tte up the hands of the usurer, with- 


out obliging creditors to give a general 
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lawgiver of Athens was influenced in the 
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the masters of the Roman republic; and 
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us, that a system of analogy reigns t rough- 


out the universe, and that this system is not 
br apparent in the natural, than it is dis · 
cernible in the moral and metaphysical world. 


Now it is curious to observe in physics, that 


a few simple causes produce almost all the 
na of nature: thus gravitation is the 


sole principle which directs and guides the 
motions of the planets, and sustains, through- 
out the infinity of space, the order and har- 
mony of the universe. By the principle of 


heat alone, the chemist can produce all the 
effects of fusion upon metals; and by the aid 
of a single ray of light, the philosopher can 
1 the glories of the prism. 
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ane 8 the 2 metaphyr 
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opinion as the universal principle upon 


sics likewise rest upon a few W 


e ee eee eee the 


world, will in this respect resemble the 
physical. Besides, according to Plato, 3 


principle being always equal to a pr 


cause, it necessarily follows, that principles 
will be found few in number, at 
morals as in physies. — is, that 

some writers have ventured to ass 


rt, that 
a single eause or principle can give life to, 
and eee _ eee ee rene 


Which all governments rest. 
The splendid colouring which s spe- 


cious systems have received from their 


several authors, will be apt to impress itself 
agreeably on a youthful or ardent imagi- 


nation; and the mam of fancy will perhaps 
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be as easily perzuaded. of their truth, as he 
most probably will be deceived by their 
8 It is, an idea which-would 
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self, to have supposed, hat there can exist 
——— in a state which | 
of society, as 
un causes the troubled d 0 the 
of the uren - fs tle 
But where is hm: an e chi te to 
be found in the history, or in the experi- 
of Laws asserted fear to be the principle of 
an absolute government, did he forget that 
force was another principle, without which 
the first could not exist *? Again, when he 
spoke of virtue as the sole principle of de- 
men are too seldom guided by that prin- 
ment of crimes Thy Persian T 
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of the people? was ne. | 
that supported the vast superstructure of 
the Roman commonwealth ; or was it one 
cause alone which raised, on the ruins of 
republicanism, the throne of the Cæsars? 
It was thus one ancient philosopher fancied 
heat to be the principle of life *; while ano- 
ther imagined it to be moisture; not per- 
ceiving that these are only —— 
and not the sole causes of existence. Þ 

Mr. Locke supposes, that all men are, or 
ought to be, governed by their own tacit 
or express consent; and Rousseau has even 
imagined an d contract formed by 
associating savages ”, All e ee 
then, however they _ vary in form, or 
differ in practice, ought to be founded on 
this great compact. Men desiring to yield 
up their natural liberty, for the more cer- 
tain advantages which flow: from society, 
submit to laws for i own benefit, and 
establish governments for their own se- 

ny. All governments Ne which: Shall 


nne is not exactly 
own, the right or wrong conduct of a 


opinion. One man may think the social 
contract still preserved; and another may 
suppose it broken. Mr. Locke, therefore, 


thinks that no man can justly be coerced 


to acknowledge any government, which has 
not his consent. The natural consequence 
therefore of this doctrine is, to admit that 
laws and governments ought not to be fixed 
and permanent, that popular opinion should 
every individual should first study how far 
it is for his own. 2 deen he ac- 
or the 3 of any republic ®. h 
The individual should farther: wi. 


ording to the system of Locke, that if 


men be indeed governed by their own con- 
22 that: consent is — prin- 
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"oilibelink watch cn inen are, in cases like 
s, free and independent as before ". But 


err ment will be frequently matter of 
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ed”. Thus A is a free agent, 
who may judge whether society repays him 
or not, the price of his natural liberty; ar 
Who, if he thinks it does not, may assume 
the barbarous ferocity of the savage, and 
| — —4— 
W of the strongest 
But to ad ati lead? 
eee to strike at the root of all 
civil society; for if it be admitted, alis 
own consent is the only allegiance a 
man ought toknow, met ee 
that all men are equally enabled to judge 
fore all the governments, all the laws, the 
whole political institutions, which have 
| been fabricated for ages, by the. laborious 
and progressive wisdom of men, are to be 
not with the consent ofthe illiterate peasant, 
ee, eee, e ae 8 
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therefore uniyersal consent be indeed the 
| only. principle of government, it is a prin- 

| ciple equally wavering and uncertain ; and 
could never have been regarded by the 
Numas, or the Solons of antiquity, Who 


framed the laws not only to bind Ware bo 


selves, but their posteri ty. 


Another author, not less pleas ck 


the former, has asserted, that all govern- 


ments _— founded upon public pinion. 


Even the reign of despotism, according to 


Sir Wem Temple, is 8 oy the Reign of 


5 and r . It is public 2 : 
nion which destroys the.temples of Wisdom, | 


to raise altars to the idols of 8uperstition. 


It was public opinion, Which in Egypt 5 


spoke through the priests of Mem phis, when 


they summed up the characters of their de- 


parted kings ; ; and it was public opinion, 
which: at Athens condemned the illustrious 
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evil, men have always been directet an | 
great principle, which occasions the revo- 
lution of empires; a 0 Sener cha nt 8 
the condition of the human race. 
But upon appealing to the Ts of 
1 we do not find this doctrine cor- 
roborated. When, for example, the Præ- 
torian guards transferred from Galba to 
Otho, and from Otho to Vitellius, the im- 
perial eagles and the Roman purple, where 
at the voice of public opinion, or what 
was the language of public sentiment:? 
Waun virtue had been overwhelmed by 
the torrent of public corruption. The em- 
pire of the world was exposed to sale: and 
the laurel of Augustus decorated the brow 
of the. inglorious Julian Had public 
opinion any voice in the succession of Com 
modus; ; or in the elevation of the eldest 
Severus! ? If we imagine that all govern- 
| ments arefounded only upon public opinion, 
we may also suppose, that the Norman 
conqueror reigned — N77 n COnnene or mo 
— 8 . 
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1. the philoso r above mentioned 
meant to insinuate, that 5 public F 
ought to be the principle of a good gover 
ment, he has shewn himself to have been 
equally deluded by the splendid sophistry, 
of the possibility of a government's resting 
upon a single principle. The most re- 
markable examples, where the force of pub- 
lic opinion has predominated, are generall 
Found, where political artifice: 3 * — 
men under the banners of religious super- 
stition. Thus the power of the Caliphs of 

Bagdad was established, and perpetuat 
for several ages, by the venerationi;. which 
Nahomet ——— for his laws; from 
„which were en- 
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fiction of the Home bowels, which was 
only DAaUr 


Mo 


Un ish 8 
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of light is "the ane eau of darkness: 


ome, as the vicar of Christ, and the 
ecessor of St. Peter But shall it be 

Both mene that public opinion is 
the best, or rather the xel IEA : 
e government? 

U &. The Ad N eee 5 
vb emtes to pewelbe the fallacy of some 
of e Wee which er obtained con- 

i 3 I chall now 
"what appears to me 
od of discovering the 
trae eee of any government: but in 
deim . 
weer principles and causes 
All causes may be divided into two 
classes, viz. into moral and physical. These 
o classes may be again divided into six, 
viz. into primary and secondary; ; into sim 


| om and era and into " Iniitiedliate 
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causes of nutrition; the bursting a blood 
vessel is frequently the immediate cause of 

- death; impulse and motion may be termed 
remote causes of vision, because light is 
the immediate cause of vision—fire of light 
Cheat of fire - motion of heat and im- 

pulse of motion. The first division yet 
admits another subdivision of causes; as 
the material, the formal, the efficient, and 
the final: for the explanation of these, the 
reader may examine the third chapter of 
the second book of Aristotle's Physics. 
Having enumerated the different kinds 
of causes, I proceed to observe, that a cause 
cannot be supposed to exist without an 
effect, now a principle may. Before creation, 
God was the principle of life; since creation, 
he is the cause of it. This then is the in- 
ference to be made, that a principle, pro- 
ducingan effect, becomes equal to a pa 
cause, but before the effect be produced, it 
ener, . 
It will now be neee e rute. 5 
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la 5 7 cau aa” Hence the true prinei ples of 
a government, are only to be inferred from 
olitical causes, which, 
m ite rig met Weber 


and like wise from those objec 
may be naturally supposed the legislator 
had in view when he eee ere various 


i branches of civil authority. 


The first and most RET e 
produced at Athens, by the promulgation 


of Solon's laws, was the ae liberty ren- 
dered to all its citizens. Now if the 


practice of the government had corres- 
ponded with its theory, the causes which 


Should have preserved this system, would 
have been the virtue and moderation of 


the rich, and the spirit an magnanimity 


of the poor. But these moral causes may 


be all properly referred to one principle, 


namely, patriotism. It is therefore obvious, 


that patrlotism was a principle of the Athe- 
nian government, or at least of its theory. 
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which was 80 well established at Athens, is 
deservedly considered as the best gift of li- 


berty. The efficient causes of this secu- 


rity, were the attention paid to the cha- 
racters of those who were appointed judges, 


and the impartiality and wisdom of the 


laws themselves. Now it is evident, that 
justice is the princi iple, to which. these 
causes may be referred; and which may be 
reckoned another' princi ile in the e 
mme. + 6 fot; 

The constitution eee os. a 1 


aſe it had been formed by the senate, 


and approved by the people, should be fi- 


nally referred to an assembly, composed of 


the wisest of the citizens of Athens; for 
although their approbation gave it no new 


force, yet their disapprobation was sufficient | 
to annul it. Now the object being evidently | 


to obtain the advantages of time, of delibe- 
ration, of reflection, and. even of experi- 
ence, we may justly cenclude, that the 
principle here assumed, was prudence TO 

The illustrious Montesquieu * makes 
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Honour and moderation to be the principles 
of a limited monarchy, and of aristocracy. 
But when we consider the high reputation 
of the Athenian magistrates for justice and 
probity, and when we recollect how much 
was left in the power of the judge, we must 
surely acknowledge, that these were also 
principles in the constitution of Athens. 
For honour is the principle, which disposes 
rightly that part of our conduct with re- 
gard to others, which law cannot reach; 
and moderation is a principle which found- 
ed upon reason, cor operates with honour in 
restraining the influence of the passions. 
Now Solon provided by several laws 
against the admission of any persons to the 
dignified station of Archon and Areopagite, 
whose characters, and even whose families 
bore not the reputation of virtue. No at- 
tempt even, was permitted to be made to 
influence the passions in the assembly of 
the Areopagites, and their decrees have 
undergone the scrutiny of historical re- 
search, unblemished by a stain. | 
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Tur government of Athens, like other fine 
edifices which time has destroyed, has al- 
most ceased to be an object of curiosity. 
The wise, and the well constructed ordi- 
nances of Solon are now overlooked, or 
forgotten, by the ephemeral projectors of 
political innovation. Men, it would ap- 
pear, rather choose to explore a thorny and 
unknown region, than to cultivate a soil 
whose flowers have already blossomed, and 
where fruit has been already athere 
It is perhaps to be lamented, that the | 
polity, and civil institutions of the Athe- 
nian lawgiver, have been so long veiled 
from the eye of the English reader, by the 
rubbish of much pedantic and useless learn- 
ing. How few are there who would read 
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a composed by the wisdom of Solon * ? 
Those venerable remnants of antiquity, like 
the magnificent ruins of Palmyra, excite 


admiration at a distance ; but are seldom 3 
approached, for the sake of obtaining * ; | 
nearer or more accurate survey. FIR > ER. 


The legislation of Solon, however, Jus 
not existed without censure in the world 
of politics and learning ; and the partizans 
in monarchy and democracy have attacked 
or defended it, according to their several 
opinions, It will be my business in this 
chapter, to state to the reader the principal 
arguments which have arisen upon this 
subject. Some difficulty will perhaps at- 
tend the undertaking ; but I shall endea- 
your to preserve that impartiality, which 
ought always to be observed in mw 2 
reaenings employed'by others. 5 

The admirers of monarchy have censured, 
and perhaps with justice, the imperfect c | 
stitution of the first republic of Greece. 
They have observed, that the principle of 
equality, which: forms the basis of demo- 
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ical government, pans at Athens | 
usies and discontents, which 


it; was as intended to prevent; that the mean 
est of the people, whom want of edu ation 
incapacitates for affairs of state, were the 


legislators of their country; that the great 


assembly of the Athenian people was con- 
tinually agitated by faction and tumult, 
and that the history of Athens indubitably 
proves, that a nation never suffers greater 


internal calamities, than when it submits 


itself to the een government of art- 
ful dem 


2S, Who contend with each 
other for abe. regardless of the cala- 


mities, and unaffected by the misfortunes 
eee ee The advocates of monar- 
cChuy remark the advantages which flow from 


union, and regard with indignation the vio- 


lence of those factions, which continually 


molested the tranquillity of Athens. That 


Just gradation, say they, of hereditary rank, 
which is known under a monarchical form 


ol government, and which secures eubmis- 
2 — WIT 2 
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little respected among a 
with the worst and lowest citizens. Banish- 
ment by the Ostracism was alike the re- | = 


the most shameful deviations: from virtue. | 
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| -@ upon the "dared Fes of reason 1 
of nature; and that the chief objections 


which are urged against it, are almost en- 
tirely directed towards abuses, which gra- 
dually insinuated themselves with the cor- 
ruption of manners. Besides, it is observed 
by these apologists, that the imperfections 
which existed in the Athenian government 
were more than balance: by real and per- 
manent advantages. The share, continue 
they, which every man possessed, or ima- 
gined he possessed, in public affairs, united 
. che lovs af their Firs rm ee 


Us 9 * the ä =tonle, 
was 3 observable in the Athenian 
; r; that a U 182 a of 2 0 


nature has established e men, Was 


more revered in Attica, than the splendour 
of illustrious rank, or the ostentation of 
pomp and riches; and that the virtues: of 
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countries might have languished in obscu- 
| rity,obtained at Athens the glory they de- 
served. 120 is wad, that "io" ee 


their lives e 3 


potio and unthankful tyrant. The inhab 


 tants of the eity of Minerva fought only 


by their own choice, and shed their blood 


ae ee ee W <A of liber- 


ww eee „ en 
occasioned so much learned diseussion, the 
en ers ol te Alhenian S ob- 
| Intention, one of the wisest 
ever adopted by ancient nations. In a 
Amal letate. where fre eec om and equality are 
ing above the common level, may endanger 
_ the liberty of his country, can it be said, 
than an institution like 61208 was either un- 
| | - $nvobpimipalito 2+: i} Sig 516 
The favourers of nad have urged, 


Vith truth and justice, the reputation of the 
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Such are the opposite opinio | 
Abe to LR: Peaple and Gave 


Athenians, eee ee 
le; but he * Ov ) * 5 


which too frequently was ani- 
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at it ee. will be obj 
= > that législator, that he might, with — > 
greater advantage to the Athenian people, 5 * 5 i 
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also M. de Pluche, Histoire du Ciel. Athens 

The provinces of Greece were ranged under 
the standards of these rival cities in the e ge 
nesian war. Vide Thucyd. L. i. 

Athens was peculiarly daingusbed by ths 

title of asrv, and indeed ancient writers contend 

with each other in giving it various epithets off 
praise. Diodorus calls it the xowev r 
rail on avYpuryr, L. xiii. 27. Isocrat. Panegyr. 
Cicero de Orat. will furnish other examples. Sta- 
tius seems desirous of rivalling the eulogium of 
Cicero, which I have prefixed to this review. 
See the Thebaid; L. xii. 300. 
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Attica was formerly called Jonia, or las. See 
Strabo, ix. Hence it has been supposed, that Ja- 
van, son of Japliet, was the original founder of 
the Grecian r See Potter 0 eee 
are was © cerned 25 hs. Frogs on of Xuthus. 
In this, however, the historian is contradicted 
by Pausanias, who mak þ fn the son of Creusa 
and Apollo, 
© The vanity of the 8 was gratified 
by che title of avJox#ore;; and they therefore fre- 
quently adorned their hair with the xpurrog]er|;, 
as the emblem of their own original. But even 
if we admit the doubtful traditions of the Ogygian 
era, their foreign extraction is almost equally 
evident (Banier Explic. des Tables). The reader 
| will ce the opinion of the enlightened Athenians 
concerning their being the children of he . 
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amian even of the Indian Brach - 
| See Jamblichus in Vit, Pythag. - 

1 Shall watacribe a passage from a modern 
author, whose name is of weight. C'est des 
Egyptiens, que par une chaine non interrom- 
„ pue, les nations de l Europe les mieux polices 


ont regu les premiers principes des loix, des 


arts, et des sciences. Les Egypti iens avoient 
* instruit et eclaire les Grecs, qui rendirent par 
„la suite le meme service aux Romains. Ces 
„ maitres du monde allerent puiser dans la 
Grece les connoissances qu ils nous ont trans- 
mises: et dont nous jouissons encore aujourd'- 
„hui. Goguet de l'Origine des Loix. 

be island of Crete, now known by the 


ang of Candia, lies in the Mediterranean oy 


about the 35th degree of north latitude ; and 
about four degr 

mouth of the Nile. For aparticular account of 
Crete, see Diodorus and Strabo. Homer has de- 
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proved by their progress in the arts and SCIENCES. 
First, their early acquaintance with astronomy 


is proved by Jamblich. de Vita Pythag. by 


Pliny. L. vii. sect 37. and by Diodorus, L. i. 
3 IO knowledge of medicine: is attested 
by Diodorus in Loco citato. Tbirdly, 0 

Wy i by Strabo, L. Xvi. 
Egypt indeed appears to have 1 
e of science, when Greece first began to 
emerge from barbarism; and thither accordingly 
all her philosophers and statesmen went for in- 
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Vagus is 'to be ascertained? Mars kills the son 
of Neptune; for having committed a rape, and 
twelve of the gods come down to Athens, in or- 
der to judge the god of war in a little diniy hovel, 
which before the time of Orestes, Vitruvius tells 
us, was covered with a thatched roof. Now let 
us see what support Apollodorus gives Pausa- 
nias. Does he tell us of any Athenian being 
tried by the Areopagites? No; he has recourse 
to Phocis, to Syria, or to Cephalonia, whence he 
brings Cephalus from the arms of Aurora, to stand 
his trial for the murder of his wife Procris. 
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from Egypt, Who, — raph 
pla eril rocks of Attica, resolved to fix 
in chat barren-region. After having 
' built a city for his father-in-law, or himself, he 
laid down his arms, betook himself to legislation, 
and formed this great tribunal of justice. Ad- 
mirable man, who, contrary to all ideas that can 
be formed of che politeness of thy age, has done 
more for mankind, than Eusebius allows Solon 
himself to have accomplished! and yet more ud 
mirable perhaps is the Bishop of Ces 
belief, though it could not swallow the creed of 
Athanasius, yet would co a wanderer from 
1 gypt as the institutor of the court of Areopagus ! 
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„Selon did tiot indeed lissolve any of those es« - 
«« tablichments which had been long founded; such 
as the senate (of he ee py bee 
tion of magistrates. ; 8 
No it is somewhat Wh that Mevrsius 
3 che words (i Apeio vd, in the Areo- 
them refer to (Bzaw, senate). I think there are 
three strong reasons why this reading should not 
writer, who has spoken on this subject, assures 
us that Solon diminished the power of the council 
of Archons, but gave great authority to the Arco- 
pagus. But if the senate which is here spoken 
of, be indeed the Areopagus, Solon diminished 
its power; for Aristotle adds, that its ancient 
Privileges were transferred to the people. Aris- 
totle is thus made to differ with almost yy 
other author that writes upon the subject. 
Secondly, From its being remarkable, that 
act the whole of Aristotle, which I 
have had it in my power to examine, he uni- 
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of Athens; when his plan of i instituting N 
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tised by the inhabitants of the Morea, we should 
still be ignorant of the use of the accents. A 
learned writer Justiy ridicules the A pag 
A a ks hen 
ol accents. must be in a great degree superfluous. 
If 1 know, the quantity of syllables in en = 
| Taos eee 
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Prosody of those languages is not so well de- 
termined. And yet I bee Ann 


scholar, for ei baren nunc 
ways regulated by the acc Ihe particle 4 
marked with an accent, but. Fl indy rip 
the same with the third person aingular of the 
verb avoir, which has no accent. In Italian the 
conjunction e, abbreviated ſrom ad, has no accent, 
but it is pronoun oa in cheap | 
essere. The wri | 
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'lables, than to determine the modulation of the 
voice. Hence it would appear, that in modern 
anguages the use of the accents is often vague and 
1; and that they have little or no effect | 
n the pronunciation. 5 
ae by the example n 
languages, how little trust we can put in the de- 
termination of the sound by the accent; and if 
we — that the modulations of the voice in 
French and Italian are not always regulated by 
the accents, may we not presume, that in writing 
Greek, the accents may sometimes have been 
markec as arbitrarily, and with as little regard to 
the exact pronunciation, as in modern languages. 
"If then it be not of any very great importance 
to employ the accents exactly, our ignorance of 
their precise effect, ought not to deter us from en- 
deavouring to pronounce the language of —_— 
with greater accuracy than we do at present. 
But it will perhaps be further objected to us, 
_ that the modern Athenians have lost the true pro- 
rjunciation of the Greek. Doctor Lowth not only 


| ceerins to doubt the justness of the Jewish pronun- 
ciation of the Hebrew at the present day, but calls 


in question the Mazoretic' * which 5 


has been received 8 Now FRE" 
A che same kind ol obj ions may be made with re, 
gerd t the pronunciation of the Greek. But 
would ask either the Greek, or the Hebrew; scho- 
lar, how he would have settled the proper s nds | 
nn either of these languages, if the — and 
the Masoretæ had not determined the pronuncia- | 
tion of the one, and the Greeks of the lawer em- 
pire had not preserved that of the a A 
It js, however, to be xecollected, chat be 
Greek has been a e laue, hg since os a 
Hebrew djalect ceased to exist as such. Remark- 
| ing, therefore, the comparative. digtance of time 
since each language flourished, considering che 
| dispogition of the Jewish people, and above all, 
altending to the structure of the Hebrew, and the 
_ imperfect state of its alphabet, it appears to me 
that we can rely much more gafely upon the pro- 
nunciation of the Greek by an inhabitant of mo- 
dern Athens, than upon that of the Hebrew by a 
J ewish Rabbi, Greek, though not s in its 
ancient purity, is still eee — 2 as 
a language full of force, and remarkable for ele- 
gance; and seems to be still much used on both. 
sides of the Mediterranean. The Christian pa- 
; triarch of Alexandria performed 1 mass in'Greek,, 
zs well as in Arabic, when M. De Thevepot Os 
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| believe, that eeveral Engliah writers would not 
have condemned modern Greek zo much as they 


have done, if they had attended a little more to 


he pronunciation of the modern Athenians: . 
books I have chiefly consulted throughout this 


note are, Montfaucon's Palæographia Graca, 
_ Pownell's Antiquities, Monboddo on the Origin 


| of Language, Sharpe on the same subject, Doc- 
tor-Lomth's, Preface' to Isaiah, Magclef's Intro- 
duction a un Projet d'une nouvelle Grammaire, 


| and Richarcuon's nnn N CREED | 


* The variations of the dees are not more 


observable in poetry than in prose. 
Cicero, in his Brutus, or 


cian orators; and among others, has descril 


the rhetoric of Isocrates. All the graces of style, 
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uudied oy Songs we cannot therefore wonder 
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58 Wich regard to that modum . en. 
dam, of which I have just spoken, und which 
Tully tells us Isoecrates was accustomed to em- 
ploy, it would be difficult for our ears to distin - 
we learn from Tully. Of the two orators how- 
ever, Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives the palm 
to the latter, by saying, that Lysias Possessed that 
grace; which Icocrates devired io have. I think it 
| tomy much good sense that Reiske derides the 
of rendering the Greek orators in Annen 
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essay on the Constitution of England, or Mon- 
tesquieu de la Grandeur et Decaden de . 1 
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more, and refers all these to the potential, L. vii 
C. 4. In this he evidently copies Grotius. 1 
should certainly have adopted the phrase potential, 
bak winked to render myself as explicit as pos- 
. For the meaning of this word, consult 
Puffendorf in loco citato, or Grotius, L. i. C. 3. 
8.1 17. where a note by the elder OY 
be found sufficiently explanatory 
In this division I have . 
excepting in the last part of it, which I have ven- 
tured to add. Ae PAK ol -zK that Aris: 
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NN e nor do 1 think of-much 
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Stating the opinion of eee Whether the 
Stagyrite thought or not; that the supreme power 
chould remain unmixed and undivided in a mo- 
narchy (of which he only speaks in the place al- 
luded to), it must be very obvious to every man 
ef common sense, that this division must exist in 
every free state. These nuances (if I may be per- 
mitted a French expression) exist in their greatest 
ebe in the een Aae op 
Il the legislative authority, 4 in any country; 
had ever abided by the restrictions which, ac- 
cording ta Locke, ought to be observed, there 
would have been less reason to dread the power 
of the people in this branch of the government, 
or to have lamented een eye 
Athenian lawgiver. N e oh e 
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liked Bacchus better, 18, L. xv. 8 
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tion to municipal privileges than the Greeks: 
See what Ulpian has said upon the rights of citi- 


zens, and the qualifications which entitled them 
to become ouch. eee Lib. ii. ad Edictum. 


Several r to have taken Place at 
Rome concerning this subject during the reign of 
Antoninus and Verus: Papinianus De Quest: 

L. ii. Upon civism the reader should consult 


Aristotle de Rep. L. iii C. i. and Puffendorf, 


L. vii. C. 2. S. 20. ps the first of these he will 
find much acute disquisition, and i in the second, 


$ome very judiczous and profound observations. 
Demosthenes has told us that Menon, : as well ; 
as Perdiccas, could only obtain exemption from : 


the tribute, The passage is 80 spirited and ele- 
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— e be bscure upon a citi- © 
zenship. Sigonius says very little upon the sub- 
2 Sig. de Rep. Ath. L. i. C. 5. Perizo- 

Græcor. et Roman, Magistratibus, L. i] a | 
may be also consulted. He appears to me to oO 
have treated this * accurately and con- | 
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| 85 also | tle [L. iii.], who is very 
Mtn A abies. The reader may examine 


a passage in Plutarch ſin Pericle], to which, in- 


deed, I have already referred. See Meursius in 


Vita Solonis C. 14. J. where he mentions the di- 


vision of the classes. shall here say, once ſor 
all, I am more indebted to Meursius than to any 


other writer. This learned and laborious critic | 


well degerved the Pres: bene _— . * 
+ Gronovius... ; 


ps eee een Pac, e e 1 5 


A Puſlendorf and Hobbes, who compare it to an 
: tiſici. man, it will not be difficult to prove | 
che danger of swelling the body 5 ere 


* 


bulk. See Pufſendorf, L. viii. C. 2. 


Boe Nen m"_ to. be e upon * 
ween the Romans and 


ee een \for ow circumstance here men- 
tiüoned, see the Abbe Millot Histoire Ancienne, 
ah and Raleigli's History of the World, Book v. 
Chap. 1. Livy has not been $0 explicit as might 
have been wished, Dec. I. L. vii. C. 26. For 

an account of the Carthaginian government, see 


a note to Hook's Roman History; Aristotle s 


Politics, L. ii. n Ts Anci 
f ED kw 


in For che Ta- J and commercial — 
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NOTES. . | _*9 
. Corinth, e dee « Thueyd. L. i To Dr. "FOR, In- 
troduction to his History of America, and the 
History of the Commerce of the Ancients, C. 33. 
Thee same causes which justify a state ſor 
es out colonies, will also point out the wis- 
dom eee influx of too many stran- 
gers. Dr. Smith has made some excellent re- 
10 upon the motives eee | 


Book. IV. C. 1 5 5 or . i car 148) . k 
Ss Suidas at this word. r 
The opinion of Puftenderf Wi the 


origin of eme is almost similar to that which 
I have given Book vi. C. 3.] Aristotle treats 
| of slavery, L. i. C. 4, 5, 6, and 7. For the Ro- 

man laws e slaves, see hain L. Av | 
Tit. „ 

's The Spanish e ben us, that the 
Americans frequently sold themselves as slaves 
when they had exhausted their stock of cassada, 
or had lost all they were worth in gambling, The 
accounts given by these writers are very like what 
is related by Tacitus of the ancient Germans. If 
the reader be acquainted with the Spanish lan- 
guage, I need hardly refer him to Herrera, or the 
more brilliant pages of Antonio de . 

| * Potter's Antiquities. 
N F x” 
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— A * Abe * hath th d 6 wWck e Fa 
first whipped; and then wretched Git whad, 8 
W 


: ters bones Gone; ip thay wee. ceirfi r e. 


Ty Kal pn ple vn. c pl Ed 


22 &c. Plutarch in Solone. 


I confess I am unwilling n 
Plutarchin tlie opinion which he here maintains, 
His conclusion appears to me to be drawn rather 
too hastily, especially as it depreciates the charac- 
ter of Solon, not less as a man than as a statesman. 
The biographer tells us, that the lawgiver of 
Athens forbade slaves to indulge this guilty pas- 


sion; not because it was a crime disgraceful to 


manhood, but because it was an enjoyment too 


voluptuous for a slave. When an author speaks 


from opinion, and not from fact, conjecture is 
still leſt open to those who shall follow him; and 
I think 1 shall pay a just tribute to the memory 
of Solon, if I rexcue his fame from a alander which 
cannot fail to ns his — hd 


* 0 
79 


m proc ns, 6, and to which I baye alluded, was * 


E a 


debauchery. The amours . — 


and of Aristotle, disgrace their philosophy. The 
reader may, however, consult Maximus Tyrius, 
| We en men vn 
But Minnis _—_ our cena re · 


e indulgence of such criminal desires, 

almost every ancient writer mentions them with 
as little caution as delicacy. Many of the odes of 
Anacreon seem to breathe the unnatural desires 


al a Nero; and among many others, the story 
told by Athenæus of Sophocles and the boy be- 
hind the walls of Athens, was wag 
. recited at the supper of the Sophusts. | 
The first reason which leads me to differ m 
Plutarch is, that I cannot persuade myself but 
that Solon was at least the political enemy of a 
crime, which is not less obnoxious to policy 
than to morals. That legislator saw the difficulty 
ol rooting out the evil which he condemned. He 
even probably found he could not entirely get rid 


of it. What then was to be done? he would be- 
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what he punished as a fault inhere would: * 

say, that though the crime was common, yet the 

punishment should be partial? would he declare 
the vice to be shameful alike to all men, and yet 
only forbid its indulgence to certain orders of so. 
 ciety? If it be a crime, every citizen that is guilty - 

of it must be punished. In this case Solon would 

have been perplexed with difficulties, which he 
could not have conquered, © He therefore forbid 
to the slaves as a luxury, what he was too wise not 
to consider as a crime, but which, among the 
higher orders, he knew it would be useless open- 
Iy to condemn, and impossible immediately ta 
destroy. Such is the interpretation I would put 
upon this law of Solon, which is a ve eee 
| by eee e 

Wich regard to Solon's Weber nah aversion 
to this crime, I think there can be no doubt. Es- 
chines mentions at length the Statutes WIR ex- 
isted in his time against catamites; and Lysias 
informs us of the permission given by the laws 
to the young men to frequent bagnios. Cornelius 
Agrippa, from whom J did not expect any in- 
formation upon this subject, has nearly the fol- _ 
lowing words : Nam Solon, ille magnus ä 


2 juventuti meretriculaz comparavit. Cornel. 


Agrippa, C. 63. There is a beautiful passage in 


the Esprit des Loix, which shows how much the 
crime to which we allude may be rooted out * 
the influence of a good government. ITY 

I Tconfess I have many doubts with reapoct 


to the authenticity of the treatise alluded to in the 


text. The harshness of the style, as well as its 
obscurity—the use of several words in a peculiar 


sense (as for example Zuppaxs)—and the man- 
ner in which the slaves are spoken of, lead me 


very much to attribute this work to some other 
author than Xenophon. Those who expect to find 


the internal government of Athens well deli- 
neated in this work, will probably be disap - 
pointed. It seems rather intended to give an 


idea of the political state of Athens with respect 
to the rest of Greece, and particularly her allies. 
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6 abba lee atque unus de septem sa - 
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1 "In this opinion 1 wy followed fx" 5 S 


Fg Ws TATA. (nempe — pity dyes luec ce 
Coles, Polit. L L. 1. No truth can be more obvious 
than this; it is indeed the final cause of govern- 


ment. Man in a state of nature is à belpless 


being, hence a kind of instinct, as well as the in- 


fluence of reason, leads him to seek society. 
. d wer Otoc yap eic henta gil. 
* Ik! beocritus, Idyll. 26, 
; * Hee many exmnanies of tha Jo. the Robert- 
sons History of America. The savage tribes in 


America have few laws, and those corresponding 


to their progress in knowledge and civilization... 
Les premieres Joix que l'on aura obgervees, 
ne doivent donc pas etre envisagees comme le fruit 


de quelque deliberation, confirmee par des actes_ 
solemnels et medités. Elles se sont extablies 
naturellement par reffet des conventions tacites, 


espece d'engagement auquel les hommes se pos- 
tent avec une extreme facilite. Goguet de I Ori- 
gine des Loix. 


Thus we find W to be the oo. 


vernment of barbarous nations. The reader may 


3 


Meds echt Il. 8 

. * | Thei ingenious Montesquieu hes 8 
upon this subject in his Esprit des Loix. 
What 1 have here said, will be best eviniced 
| by consulting chose travellers who have made 
Jstoboctvntians upon the different meal. ciel 
in different countries. 

. * The extreme ignorance and barbarly ofthe 
L. i. See also a passage Stoke, Try "eng 
* ning with the words Tis d Jy , Kc. 
Diodorus, L. d e een mnt 
the information e possess relative to the religion 


and manners of these ancient Kingdoms, Hero- 


dotus has also taken much pains to inform us of 


their manners, laws, and custom, when they 


were subdued by Cyrus. N 

I think this may be easily proved from He- 

rodotus. It is true, indeed, that Xenophon scems 

to . more panes of the Perians, | Tae 
wo excuse the 5 | 
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"NOTES. 


„Hir itaque legibus, vel etiam honestioribus in- 
| dit STT virtubum = 
genere fre cæteris omnibus excelluerunt; ut decebat 
eos qui dits geniti editique essen. Plato in Tim. 
_ ** Solon's laws were ien wh Ow called 
curbes and axes. © I 
While I m 3 W this: . 1 
chall mention a line of Commodianus; which 1 
think has not yet been clearly explained. | 
Vaiane, non insanis, colere deos pictos in * 
| Rigaltivs did not perfectly understand this ex- 
pression, and supposed that the word axe was 
used here for c@/o. An English author contends 
that axe is intended in this place to signify a 
board; and he quotes a passage from Aulus Gel- 
lius, who says, that Solon's laws were qo 
e fre hens on wooden boards, or table. 
I confess I do not think that the sense is much 
cleared up by this literal explanation. Commo 
dianus might very well have accused the Phil 
of worshipping images, as Lactantius has done; 
but I do not recollect to have heard that- the an- 
cients ever hung up pictures in their temples as 
objects of adoration. Ancient writers inform us 
of statues and images being placed upon their al- 
tars; but no where do they speak of the ee 
of their gods Oo painted upon — : 


made of wood or stone, and so exceedingly un- 
formed, that Clemens Alexandri nus calls them 
Eande, or wooden blocks, and Chrysostom denn 


des, or mis hapen stones. As the sacred images 


became of better workmanship, they obtained the 
name of Bias, which properly signifies a statue 
carved in wood. We learn from Hesychius, that 
the word Zeare was particularly applied to stone 
and wooden statues. The «ors, or pillars, set up 
in different places, were also among the number 
of the Pagan idols. It was not till later times that 


the words Aν⁰jEx and Ayaape (simulacrum et 


imago), could be justly applied to the figures of 

gold, of silver, of marble, and of brass, which 

ene the inner recesses of the Grecian temples. 
The example of Greece in this respect, was 


Sees by Rome. It was the statue, and ene 


portrait, of Jupiter, before which so many sacri- 
fices were offered- in the Capitol. No mention, 


however, is made by ancient authors, of paint- 


ings which were used for religious purposes, as 


the followers of the church of Rome employ them 


at the present day. Mr. Gibbon observes, ** that 


the bolder forms of sculpture in brass or marble 


which peopled the temples of antiquity, were 


In che early ages of Greece, the images were 


offensive to the fancy, or conscience of the 
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Christian Greeks; . 
% en continues he, Arbe eee 
„more decent and armless mode of imitation.” 
. But besides there being no portraits of the gods 
placed in the temples as objects of adoration, but 
only images and statues, I suspect very much 
| that there is n en, 3 _ 


eee eee ere e bee 
Gellius has not been mistaken, when he said that 
Solon's laws were carved upon wooden boards. 
What then will become of the learned author's 
explication of the words in question? Pollux, 
in this place, be immediately derived from the 
Greek, and be literally translated, it must signify 
a. square piece of brass. This would make the 
lune still more difficult, and render absurd and 
ni at: dein was e or 
imperfect. 

9 e ee 
pretation of this editor, I perfectly agree with him 
in believing that his author had 4 Solon's tables in 
view. That the Latin writer did not understand 
axis in in eee compart walks enen 


— 


1 * is; that the ets pil in e are 


here put by metonymy for deceriþtos in lege. The 
e eee u. ener Pg 1450 ly 


* — 1. " 12. de Plat, in bee. 
BB Plut. in Solone. „ | 
+ Tdem; and Petit's ene of Attic | 


ret b et eure e- Jun ur gg per Gus 
* Diodorus Siculus, L. 1 . 


The laws ee wins divitaguthed by 


the nate of hes; from those of Draco, which 
were called beg It appears that Solon only re · 
vived an obsolete term. For the word nomos pro- 
perly signifies a verse; and in the early ages of 
Greece, the laws used to be sung, 1 en 
of measure. See the Arch. Gr. | 
Potter, upon the authority of Antilocides 
Ulle us that Solon was the first among the 
Achenians who COT written Jones. - This 


ptians had their laws written 80 early av it 
the t time of Menes; and wo heath from Plutarch, 
that the written laws of Numa were buried along 
with him. The jus civile papprianum which was 
writing (see Bever's History of the Legal Polity. 
of the Roman State). If we give credit to the 
authority of the Locrian Fragment, preserved by 
Stobzus, it would appear that some of the cities 
the time of Solon. Doctor Bentley has proved 
Zeleucus prior to Pythagoras, therefore he must 
have been either e wich Sl e r. 
prior to him. Ti 
Tacit l . i.. 1 
4 Tit. Liv. L. iii. C. 21. 
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21 * e worth 4 
ren which are original, primordial, or ab- 
solute. Much confusion arises from the use, and 

che abuse of this word. Principles are perpetu- 
ally — wich final causes in morals, and 


2 — — wry avs 
guished g ee, neee man 4er, ee 
N 1 RS 
De Tapi des Riki L. 1. 111 wk 8 ee 

3h (56 depth cer ofthe cod bn of 
Locke' Treatise upon Government. 555 
Temple's Works, Vol. II. C. 29. 

»De I Esprit des Loix, L. iii. C. 4. 
There can be nothing more absurd, than to 
speak of fear as a sole and independent principle, 
For fear is eee neee or ima» 
gined. 


yp bias coNν,, Kc. ] also of the Stoics, - 
Plutarch reproaches Thales for confour 

* element with a principle. But Stanley bs 
serves, that the philosopher meant that water was 
the material, not the efficient cause. See also 
Bruckeri Hist. Philosoph. and Cicero, who 
zays, aquam dixit Thales esse initium rerum. 
Deum autem eam aeg ne . Sa cuncta 
. SE TT | | 5 

Locke in Rr gy : u e 

The Contract . is one ary ths: most ex- 


waordinary book which the pres ag ks pro 


- This'as the philocghy of Feracitns fe | 
_ Diogondy Ladet I: ix. p. 344, n enn 
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| pop ated author possessed a peculiar 
aud insinuating eloquence, which characterizes all 
"on ny and in this treatize: he has — 
w tat a are wild and extravagant,” His pro- 
tion, seems not —— and his 
opinion of the probability of a second successful 
eruption of the Tartars, or barbarians of the 
north, has been refuted by Mr. er 2x 
much acuteness, ability, and learning. 
This has been the practice Sas 
4e from its rot beginning to this day; nor is it 
*© now any more hinderance to the freedom of 
„ mankind, that they are born under constituted 
and ancient polities, that have established laws 
ee Hs Lees e than if they were 
born in the woods, amongst the unconſined in- | 
6 loose in them. For those 
** that would persuade us, that by being born 
under any government, we are naturally sub- 
«« jects to it, and have no more any title or pre- 
* no other reason ( bating that of paternal power, 
6 which we have already answered) to produſe 
for it, but only because our fathers, or proge- | 
4 nitors passed away their natural liberty, and 
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surely throwoff.all; he vba can hind him 
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oeve! rer wem 
1 when; a man; eine \hogether. as.free as 


1 give away eee ee. it can of 
any body else, He may indeed annex such 
% conditions to We eee a subject 


« of any 


. possension wth cl his father s; 3 
that estate being his father s property, he may 
NOONE * en erg de e 


Locks's argument; for if mane ue 


only in society. He will ecome hi: | 
of right and wrong; but at beat be will dart 
his own ideas of equity, though it is 


| that he * violate all pg and j bee. To 
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25: * Iam wear Ll be eder 
3 zeaning.” It will be said 
that philosopher ay emed d amall 
body of men for example, might quit the coun- 
try in v hic ey: We, eotablial eleewhire a 


eee ene were es · 
tablisbed re r Tee v, 0 
ſellow- citizens. But is it not pro 
moment a man considers himself in be 
ture, that all those regulations of society, which 
he may have found inconvenient to obey, which 
may have constrained his will or ee his 
desires, will lose their authority over a 
elated by its recent restoration to a . 
bounded only by the laws of nature and ne- 
cessity? Before such a man has time to form a 
apt to show some disrespect for the institutions 
| and the laws of that country he is about to aban- . 
don; and may he not be inclined to act in open 
defiance of a government whose authority he re- 
jects for ever? will he not strive to withdraw 
3 
of others, A 8 5 


; 
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4 3 ; 
| . W 275 
. Temple s Works, . + 
» Didius Julian is meant in this ph and 
not che hero of a celebrated historĩian. 
es ” Bibliotheque Orientale D ak 
- _- * Guicciardini and Davila have w/e 1 FR ; 
courage, the perseverance, and the policy dis- 
played by the Popes in 3— 
cessſul struggles for temporal power. e 
Matts in his treatise on Ontology, 50 10. 
very properly dixtinguizhes between i 
„ „ 
8 the final came for mhich any green, in 
mh re of. nix el 


* The Ten of Comvtoring 3 is 1 : 
in 13 Vol. folio. 1 have chief, congulted te : | 
_ 4th, 5th, "ind 6th. . 
be In this definition of lv 
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cis: ankle; and ther n probable - 
opinion. Lex ent ratio cumma; was the definition 
of the civilians of the Roman republic; and 
though Cicero seems to disapprove of it in his 
first book of laws, yet it were perhaps to be wish- - 
ed that this definition was still admitted. I. is, | 
and Rome, wrden Was made CO OY 
Jaw: | The spirit of the law was consulted, not its 
3 Justice was considered as the final cause, 
and equity as the object of litigation. The exist- 
ing wisdom of the times was continually appealed 
8 was pt ferred to the dead letter of an- a 
nene at least, be as well instrutt· 
ed as those who came beſore them. Hence the 
judge was more attentive to what was strictly 
equitable, than to what was strictly legal; and 
the people put cheir trust rather in the justice of a 
plea, than in its conformity to the og 6 fol 
| tion of the laws. 1 


Atoas five tic beidf; Ben 40 is und Mad | 
ed upon reason, that the responsa prudentum ob- 
tained 80 much influence in the courts of judica- : 
1 of the ene be EPR of this cüsom: ia 
seems to lament te COT of the times in 


puri i, fe 


it t 1 


chat , as wal i Athens as 9 Was a only 


nn 3 70 
* The Persian were chiefly indebied Tor their 
auy disputes have arisen 


| laws to Zorbaster. 
erning the nate, he” =ra, the civil institu- 
tions, and the religious ordinances of this cele- 
brated legislator. Concerning the etymology o 0 
his name, Kircher and Bir have maintained 
different opinions; the one deriving Zor from 
the Chiltlee, and the other tracing 1 ron 
Hebrew Mr. e translates 2284 Ki 
son of "my tars; as he alleges that the word Zor 


in comportin, signiſies born 9 * his treatise 


on he Oat e Philosophiy ), 


; further contend, i Ga were wh or on- 
ly one, who Was known by that appellation. Ar- 
nobius men tioris no OY thay four, Salmas 


hose avs were e coramitied to 2 vi 5 
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| ea dat and, 
maintains there were only three. Ursinus would 
reduce the number to two: and Prideaux in 
his Connections, and Hyde de Religione Vete- 
rum Persarum, sctm inclined to think there was 
only one. Prideaux especially. endeavours to re · 
concile the contradictions of authors upon this 
subject; and had / half persuaded the world, that 

he had re · united the Chaldean, Bactrian, | Pamphy- 
lian, and Proconnesian Zoroasters, in the person of a 
Magus who lived in the time of Darius Hystas- 
pes; when his nephew Moyle, together with 
Warburton, overthrew this system, and leſt the 
subject eee it was . 3855 e 

doctor took i it up. 

Some authors will 3 thas „ was 
eee e This idea seems to have 
its origin with the credulous Berosus. That pre- 
| Posterous chronologer, who apparently thinks that 
ustory..is only useful as it is an appendage to 
genealogy, repeats the story of the drunkenness 
of Noah, and gives to- Shem the appellation of 
Zoroaster. Speaking of Noah's: debauch,” he 
1 Primus tamen onnium inuenit vites aus 
% plantquit, et vinum conficere docuat, eujus vim n- 
e expertus el vaßorem ebrius effectus, minus pudice in 
<« terram cecidit. Era, ut diximas, flius ex tribkus | 


a Tk Lana”,  Nomen ee 8 
= | Beroous then proceeds to tell us of what hap- | 
— pened to the mutilated Noah; who from that 
buour ceased to toil towards the multiplying of  - 
the human race. I need 8carcely 1 remark, what nn 
a different person this Zoroaster is from him who. 
gave laws to the Persians, or from him who in- 
structed Pythagoras in the learning of the Chal-, 
dees. Jambl. in Vita Pythag. EY, 
Considering that so many disputes were raked. | 
concerning the person of Zoroaster, we cannot 
wonder that his æra is likewise' undetermined. 
Some authors place it in the time of Cyrus, and. 
some five thousand years before him. 
But leaving these discussions to others, let us 
attend to the Persian Zoroaster. That Sage dis- 
played i in some of his civil and religious i institu- 
5 tions the wisdom of a philosopher and a legis- 
; lator, rather than the crimes of an impostor, with 
which term he is zo often reproached by Prideaux. 
His laws, which are still preserved in the Zanda- | 
vesta, display an uncommon share of wisdom. 
He encouraged tillage as the most useful occupa- - 
tion of man; he promised happiness to the father 
1 many children; he taught the belief of one 
| God; and he endeavoured, * doctrine of he 
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< 1 two principles, to account for the o rigin. of evils. 
e Ty eee 


8 Hr not. without reason, of having 
„„ eee eee 
_ 8 His residence was generally fixed: in he 
Province of Balch, where a loſty temple was built 
his command, and where he was, decorated 
. VuUoich the title of Archimagus, by the monarch, of 
Persia. For che remains of the sect of Zoroaster, 
ce Thevenot's V oyages, and Chardin's Travels. 
EE P. S. When note was written I had not 
seen the volumes of Du Perron. It is impossible 
5 " 2M can judge of his work, because I do nat under - 
| 8 stand the Zend, or che Pehlvi. Dy Perron may, 


| „ r in his controversy wich Boyle, con- 
EE -  cerning the authenticity of the letters of Phalaris,, 
og contended thatthe Locrian Fragment 

Stobzus, was one of chose 8 
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. The author of the Dix eLeg⸗ | 
had just become famous among Fg learned nil. | 
tant in England, and "therefore he probably 
thought of attacking a champion who En 
long been victorious in his literary contests. 

Plutarch seems to have had dome difficulty 
im railing the zra of the 5partar 3 In 

'I might give many ir instances ;of the elevated / 
zentiments of the Athenians upon government. 
Plato and Aristotle abound with them. 

. comparison is drawn from their cha- 
racters, as given by Plutarch. 

Plutarch tells us that Solon refused thecrown 
which the Athenians offered him. Lycurgus re- 
fused to reign in the place of his nephew. 

- ® See the eloquent complaint of Meursius, 
who laments the barbarous enmity of the Turks 
to those remnants of the arts, which still remained 
to witness the glory of ancient Athens. It was 
with the same indignant sentiments that Gerbe- 
lius was fired when he viewed the present state of 

chat city, andexclaimed, ** O rerum humanarum 
hi  miserabiles vices! nn 
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